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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-@———. 
HE Frost, which for a week almost paralysed traffic in South 
England, broke up on Wednesday, the 26th inst., the thermo- 
meter rising in a few hours, under the influence of a south-west 
wind, from 2U° Fahr. to 40°. The snow melted rapidly, and by 
Friday, though it had not disappeared, the streets of London 
were covered with practicable slush, more unpleasant to the 
wayfarer than the snow, but much less inconvenient to business. 
The thaw was welcomed with delight, for the frost, coming as 
it did upon a heavy snow-storm, had inflicted a serious amount 
of misery. Several trades, such as the fishmongers, were stopped 
altogether. Coal nearly doubled in price, oil more than doubled, 
milk became in some places unprocurable, and the supply of 
water was intercepted, till most householders found it a costly 
matter, either in cash or time, to obtain sufficient for daily use. 
Had the arrest of traffic lasted a little longer and been a 
little more complete, London might have suffered under a 
situation which we have endeavoured elsewhere to depict. 
Life in this wilderness of houses is so entirely artificial, that 
a ten days’ arrest of the regular machinery might produce 
serious calamities. As it is, the snow-storm, with its addition 
to the price of oil, of coal, of wood, of water, of milk, and of 
plumbers’ charges, has probably cost the householders of London 
double their January rates, and has raised the death-rate for a 
fortnight twenty per cent. The old die like flies in a cold snap 
of that sort. 


Mr. Forster brought forward his proposal for coercion on 
Monday, in a speech which even his opponents admitted to be 
one of great power. He showed that the outrages, without 
counting threatening letters, were in 1880, 1,253, and in 1845, 
the first year of the great famine, only 950. Allowing for the 
fact that the population of Ireland was in 1845 over 8,000,000, 
as against 5,000,000 now, these outrages of 1880 are, in propor- 
tion to population, twice as numerous as they were in the year 
of Ireland’s greatest misery. And the outrages in the last 
quarter of last year were nearly two-thirds of the whole, so that 
up to the end of the year the number was rapidly increasing. 
These outrages, said Mr. Forster, regularly followed the pro- 
gress of the Land League, and were, indeed, mostly inflicted by 
its volunteer police,—the mawvais sujets of each village con- 
stituting themselves an agency of terror, to threaten, bully, 
outrage, and often cruelly hurt those who would not 
submit to the Land League’s dictation in relation to 
rent, evictions, or any other matter. This terrorism 
resulted in most of these offenders remaining not merely un- 
punished, but altogether unchallenged by the law, for out of 
1,153 outrages committed, only 182 had been prosecuted at all, 
—that is, about 16 per cent. Since the resolve of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Coercion Bill had become known, outrages 
had begun to diminish rapidly. But this was partly because that, 
for the first time, the leaders of the Land League had since then 





tried in earnest to discourage them, and partly because the 
rumour of coercion had frightened the terrorist agents. With- 
out coercion, those who defy the existing law are safe, those 
who obey it are in danger. 


For this state of things, Mr. Forster saw only one simple 
remedy,—to ask for the power to arrest without evidence the 
agents of the terror,—agents known to the police, though 
evidence against them was unattainable,—the riff-raff and 
blackguards of the villages who had constituted them- 
selves the secret police of the Land League. Mr. Forster 
asked for power, in all proclaimed districts, to arrest and 
detain such suspected agents of agrarian crime, on the 
warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant only,—the power to last till 
the end of September, 1882. Further, the Government ask for 
power to arrest all persons held, on reasonable suspicion, to be 
guilty of treason or}treason-felony, in any district in Ireland, 
whether proclaimed or not. The object is to strike the same 
terror into the agents of the recent terror that they had 
struck into law-abiding citizens,and Mr. Forster predicts that 
after that power had been granted, agrarian crime in Ireland 
would suddenly subside. 








The discussion which followed was remarkable chiefly for the 
admission of the Irish Leaguers that the Land Leagne had 
criminal followers who perpetrated outrages in their name, and for 
a curiously subdued tone penetrating almost all their speeches. 
Mr. Dillon, who once told a meeting that if any tenant took 
afarm from which another Irish tenant had been evicted, he 
would somehow find his cattle far from prospering on that 
farm, apologised for cattle-maiming, on the ground of an Irish 
tradition that cattle were the natural enemies of the small 
farmers, competing with them for the soil; and for “ night- 
visits,” he apologised on the plea that they were a remnant of 
Whiteboyism. Mr. Bradlaugh attacked the Government with 
almost more anger than either Mr. Dillon or Mr, Justin M‘Carthy, 
—who excused, by the way, Irish cattle-houghing, on the ground 
that this is a crime referred to in Scripture. (Pray, what horrib le 
crime of violence is not?) Mr. O’Donnell alone came up to his 
old mark in violence of language :—‘ The Chief Secretary could 
not mention ten magistrates in any part of Ireland on whose re- 
presentations the liberty of tens of thousands of persons was going 
to be sacrificed, without mentioning the names of notorious scoun- 
drels who, in any land in which justice was administered, would 
be in the hulks or the penitentiary.” Mr. Gladstone he called a 
traitor to his Sovereign, withdrawing the phrase for a milder 
one, when called to order. The Irish just now are not fortunate 
in their more conspicuous patriots. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone mov “a that all other business be 
postponed to the discussion of Mr. Forster’s Bills—for a dis- 
arming Bill is to follow the more important Bill—which led to 
a Session of twenty-two hours, at the end of which, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the resolution was carried by a majority of 
218 (251 against 33). The debate was not exciting, if we except 
the suspension of Mr. Biggar, for disregarding the ruling of the 
Speaker—a fiery speech from Mr. Cowen, denouncing the 
Liberal party in general, and those below the gangway, for 
example, Mr. Dillwyn to whom he referred by name, in parti- 
cular; and another extravagant outbreak from Mr. O’Donnell 
against the Government, directed this time against Mr. Mun- 
della’s red gaiters, in which he had protected himself against the 
snow, and which Mr. O’Donnell regarded as symbolic of the blood 
through which the Government were prepared to wade to their 
end. Mr. O'Donnell also referred to the great achievements of 
the gallant soldiers of Ireland, and asked the House to attribute 
the same sort of gallantry to the Irishmen now assailed ; to 
which Mr. Gladstone happily replied that Mr. O'Donnell had 
accomplished successfully the almost impossible feat of refer- 
ring to the valour of Irishmen, without eliciting the enthusiasm 
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of the House. Such, with a sprinkling of more moderate pro- 
tests, from Members like Mr. M‘Coan, who was irritated by Sir 
William Harcourt into indignation, were the chief points of a 
singularly dull and spiritless, though in some respects exciting, 
debate of nearly twenty-four hours. 


The debate of Thursday night was relieved by a very able 
speech of Mr. Labouchere’s against coercion, which rested its 
case chiefly on the untrustworthiness of the returns of agrarian 
crime, as illustrated by the attempt to make two distinct out- 
rages, or even more, out of the very same offence, and the well- 
known prejudices of the class by whom the Irish Government 
is necessarily advised. If Lord Chief Justice May, said Mr, 
Labouchere, could be so led away by class-feeling as to preclude 
himself from presiding at the trial of the traversers, what may not 
be expected of ordinary magistrates ? Mr. Bright, on the other 
hand, delivered a very fine reply to The O'Donoghue, who had 
compared the campaign of the Land League to that of the Anti- 
Corn-law League, and vindicated his own right to vote for re- 
storing law and order, even by exceptional means, to a country 
to which the Government are pledged to accord, in the same 
Session, “a large measure of reform for the grievances which are 
admitted ;” and in his concluding sentence, Mr. Bright expressed 
his belief that the Bill would be “a great and comprehensive 
measure, and a durable monument to this Parliament, and 
to the Administration of which my right honourable friend is 
the head.” Further, he described the operations of the Land 
League as “having, to a large extent, demoralised the people 
whom they professed to befriend,” and therefore he could, with 
a good conscience, intervene to put down the anarchy thus caused. 
Mr. O’Connor Power’s reply was moderate and comparatively 
statesmanlike. The debate on the first reading was still going on 
when we went to press. 


Sir G. P. Colley, commanding in Natal, has taken a very bold, 
very creditable, and highly dangerons course. Finding that 
the small British garrisons in the ‘Transvaal were surrendering 
one by one—as at Lydenberg, where a company of her Majesty’s 
94th have been taken prisoners—he resolved to march at once 
to the relief of Pretoria, and started from Newcastle on 
January 21th. He had with him only from 1,200 to 1,500 men, 
and he might be resisted on the ascent leading into the Trans- 
vaal by the Boers to the number of 2,000. The reinforcements 
which have landed, to the number of 1,500 men, will not be able 
to join him in time, and he is cumbered with along convoy ; but 
he trusts, he says, to the valour of the men, and probably to 
his own energy. The Boers, by the latest telegram, were 
in sight, holding a Pass over the Drakenberg, and if 
they fight hard Sir George Colley may suffer a great 
disaster; but if they shrink, or he breaks through, he 
will relieve the British, discourage the armed farmers, and 
probably create a deep impression on the natives of South 
Africa. He probably acts upon information not known 
to the public, showing him that, unless he struck at once, 
other rebellions might break out; and in any case his resolve, 
British garrisons being in extreme peril, is in a high degree 
chivalric. It may end in misfortune, but, as a rule, in all such 
contests, audacity brings forward unexpected friends, and 
strikes a kind of panic, against which only regular troops and 
regular governments are quite proof. News of his success or 
failure in threading the passes ought to reach London early in 
next week. 


The latest report from Eastern Europe is that the great 
Powers have all agreed to another negotiation as to the Greek 
frontier,—at Constantinople. It is not to be a Conference, but a 
kind of collective negotiation with the Porte. The Sultan has 
assented to this last attempt to keep the peace, but Greece has 
not, her statesmen believing that Turkey only agrees to further 
negotiation in order to guin time and avoid the cession of 
Jannina. They say they will tight in February. There are some 
signs of shrinking in Constantinople, where they now offer a 
line which would include Larissa, and it is believed that the 
Sultan is greatly alarmed about Albania. 'The North Albanians 
are in almost open revolt, the South Albanians are ready for 
terms with Greece, and it is very doubtful if the Turkish troops 
will act with heartiness against them. The Porte is, therefore, 
playing its old game,—making promises, setting chief against 
chief, and arresting suspected individuals, The Albanians 
are not conciliated, but lack a leader of more than tribal 
importance, 
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General Skobeleff has carried the fortified position of Geok 
Tepe. The Turcomans defended it with splendid gallantry 
making charge after charge upon the Russian lines; but they 
could not cope with science, and on the 24th inst., their defences 
being partially blown up by mines, they retreated towards 
Askabad and Merv. They were pursued by the Russian 
cavalry for some miles, and, it is asserted, suffered heavily, 
It is stated that General Kaufmann is marching towards them 
“with a hundred thousand men,” released from duty by the 
convention with China; but as General Kaufmann has no such 
force available, and could not feed them in the desert if he had, 
that story is either fiction or absurdly exaggerated. It is pro. 
bable that General Skobeleff, who has been promoted by the 
Emperor, will now await reinforcements, and improve his rail. 
way communication with the Caspian, before he advances, if, 
indeed, he advances at all. Many leading Russians are of 
opinion that enough has been done for honour, and that the 
useless drain on the Army and the Treasury had better cease, 
while Geok Tepe is turned into a dépét and base for advance 
during some future year. There is, of course, the usual cry in 
England to keep Candahar as a counterpoise to Geok Tepe, but 
it meets with little attention. 

The State Trial in Dublin ended, on Tuesday, in a failure, 
The evidence as to some of the traversers strikes Englishmen ag 
irresistible, and as to two of them was scarcely denied, and the 
Judge, though carefully impartial, charged strongly for convic- 
tion, instructing the Jury, however, not to distinguish between 
the defendants. “Tf,” he said, “you acquit the other twelve 
defendants, you should acquit Nally and Gordon.” The Jury, 
however, acquitted nobody, and found no one guilty, Availing 
themselves of the preposterous system of English law, under 
which one obstinate juryman can defeat the whole machinery 
of justice, they reported that they were “ Not agreed, nor likely 
to agree;”’ and the Judge refusing to lock them up, they were 
discharged, and the trial ended. Its only result has been to 
show that in Ireland political prosecutions are useless, and to 
raise the question whether the first necessity of the country is 
not the reform of the Jury system. The best defence for 
coercion is that, practically, there are no tribunals in the island 
which in times of political excitement can be relied on to do 
their duty. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland have issued a 
still stronger collective manifesto on the Land question. They 
resolved, in meeting at Dublin on the 27th inst. :—*1. That 
inasmuch as we are charged by Almighty God, not only with 
the guardianship of the faith and the morals of our flocks, but 
also with the care of the poor and oppressed members of our 
fold, we feel constrained by a solemn sense of our obligations 
to declare once more that the present state of the land code in 
Ireland is intrinsically dangerous to the peace and happiness ot 
our people, 2. That being thus convinced of the necessity of 
reform, we earnestly deprecate all faltering legislation on this 
vital question ; and we hereby record our conviction that such 
legislation, no matter how well-intentioned, so far from allaying 
the universal discontent, will intensify existing evils, and lead 
to a prolonged and angry agitation.” They believe a just 
Bill would call back peace, but fear that should order be 
restored by coercion, the House of Lords would “ either totally 
reject or substantially nullify any measure of practical utility.” 





It had become necessary that the Lord-Advocate for Scotland 
should have a seat in Parliament, and no other being available, 
his father, the senior Member for Edinburgh, resigned in his 
favour. Constituencies never quite like these family arrange- 
ments, and Mr. Jenkins (* Ginx’s Baby’’), who thinks, with 
Mr. J. P. Robinson, that the world will not go round unless he 
hollos out “Gee!” took advantage of that fact to put Mr. 
M‘Laren to the expense of a contest. He stood, of course, upow 
ultra- Liberal opinions, the regular excuse for playing into Tory 
hands, and though he never had a chance from the first, he went 
tothe poll. Only 15,000 out of 28,000 electors took the trouble to 
vote, but they smashed Mr. Jenkins’s pretensions by a vote 
of 11,390 to 3,940, a part of the latter being probably 
Tories. Mr. Jenkins has some ability as a satirist, and knows 
something, we believe, about Canada, but he made no mark as 
a Member, and by contesting Edinburgh should make his future 
election as a Liberal impossible. There is no nuisance equal to 
a candidate who, at a great public crisis, runs the risk of 
dividing his own party and impeding his own Government, 
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pecause he will not sacrifice even the off-chance. We hate | chair. The society proposes ta decorate, by mural paintings, 
caucuses, but the Mr. Jenkins of polities almost justifies them. pictures, aifts of flowers, ke, workmen's clubs, schools, and 
mission-rooms, used for social or religious gatherings, without 
distinction of creed; to lay ont gardens and encourage the 
gretting the annexation of the Transvaal, and trusting the cultivation of plants ; to organise a voluntary choir of singers, 
Government would not maintain it. His speech was a feeble | ,, give oratorios and concerts to the poor; to co-operate with 
one, as he wholly ignored the native question, and rested his the Kationsl Health | 
ease on the assertion that the late Government had in- 
creased the responsibilities of the country, and had unjustly 
terminated Boer independence. He was completely answered by | 
Sir John Lubbock, who, in a most instructive speech, showed 
that while the natives in the Transvaal were 800,000, 
the Europeans were only 8,000 males, of whom only 6.000 | 
were Dutch, while the territory was equal to half France; 
that the Boer régime had only produced anarchy ; that they had 
astablished slavery, in direct breach of Treaty, and in a most 
eruel form; and that they had at first acquiesced in annexation. We know few things more ‘oul than the way in which lion- 
Sir T. Shepstone invaded the country with only twenty-five | tamers,—like those at Sanger’s menagerie at sirmingham,— 
men. Mr. Gladstone followed, with a reasonable speech, in | deal with their victims, in order to give the public the trivial 
which he deprecated the annexation, but maintained that to undo | ; amusement of seeing them act like tame animals, when they 
it without subduing resistance would do great mischief to all | are really kept down only by terror. On Saturday, the Bir- 
South Africa, for which we are responsible. He refused to | mingham lion-tamer, Alicamousa, a coloured man, who had 
“penetrate into the future,” and give distinct pledges, but inti- | previously severely punished the large lion, “ Wallace,” for his 
mated quite clearly that when the Boers had laid down their | attack on the cage-cleaner, was himself attacked by the resentful 
| 


Mr. Rylands on Friday week brought forward a motion re- 





Society in securing open-air spaces in 
|} poor neighbourhoods to be laid ont as public gardens. Mr. 
| William Morris, who read a paper to the society, said that he, 
for one, could not be otherwise than discontented, while the 
j} aspect of London was so squalid. Nor can we be otherwise than 
| dis scontented while it is so. Perhaps the right way would be to 
| encourage every spontaneous effort of native talent in decorat- 
ing the ] ‘ey rooms of the poor, and to import from outsiders 


| 
| only work which would be a stand: ird of merit in its own line. 


” 


arms, the Government were perfectly willing to compromise | animal, and narrowly escaped with his life, though not without 
with them, on any terms satisfactory to them, to the natives, | terrible injuries, being saved only by the thrusting of red-hot 
and to the English settlers. -It will come, it is pretty evident, | irons through the bars of the cage. It seems probable that by 
toa Reserved ‘lerritory for the Boers, who do not want a whole : 
planet to grow produce in. 


this last display of temper the lion, if he survives his wounds, 
which are as desperate as his assailant’s, will secure for himself 
the comparatively peaceful captivity of the Zoological Gardens, 
and be tormented no more by displays of his preternatural 
submissiveness to a tyrant whom he must hate. So much the 
better for ‘‘ Wallace.” But the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals should prosecute all those lion-tamers—who gain 
their ascendancy solely by cruelty and keep it by constant re- 
course to the same means. 





Another great figure has disappeared from Europe. It is 
announced from St. Petersburg, that Prince Gortschakoff, now 
aman of vast age, has finally resigned the Chancellorship of the 
Russian Empire. No man of our time, except Prince Bismarck, 
has ever loomed larger in Evrope, and especially in English eyes. 
The Prince has been regarde‘ as the very incarnation of Russia, 
amaster at once of guile, and strategy,and force, utterly unscru- 
pulous, and withala barbarian at heart. Fuller memoirs may show 
that he was all those things, or none of them, for the extent of his 
influence with his three successive masters is still unknown, but | 
one point about him is certain. His statesmanship did not suc- 
ceed. He constantly mistook opinion in Europe, he exaggerated 
the streneth of Russia, and his sarcastic despatches made endless 
and needless enemies. He affronted Napoleon IIT., he risked and 
lost the Crimean war, he allowed the German Empire to arise, 
and he sbrank at the last moment from overthrowing the 
Sultanet. He has helped, perhaps, to gain some immense 
deserts in Asia, worth nothing ; but in Europe he has brought his 
country no nearer to the southern waters towards which she in- 
cessantly strains, and has patiently seen her frontier on the west 
closed by a wall of steel. We should say Prince Gortschakoff, 
if the real author of Russian policy, had reduced his country’s 
weight in the world one-half. In 1848, Czar Nicholas had twice 
the weight of Czar Alexander in 1880,—and could walk about 
his own capital, too. 


The death, last week, of Mr. Sothern, the great creator of the 
conception of Lord Dundreary, excited far less attention than 
the enjoyment which he had given to the publie would have 
led us to expect. For that character was not merely acted, but, 
in reality, invented by Mr. Sothern, and was so unique, and in 
its way so subtle, that he deserved to rank not merely as a 
considerable actor, but as something of a literary genius 
also. It was no small feat, by adding speech to speech, tone 
to tone, and gesture to gesture, to have created a nearly 
perfect picture of the extraordinary effect which might be pro- 





duced ‘bi at once inherited, personal, and deliberately acquired 





indolence and pride, on a mind otherwise wanting neither in 


shrewdness nor courage. Among the pleasant humours of the 


century, Lord Dundreary, as presented by Mr. Sothern, will 
remain next in importance only to Dickens’s most delightful 
inventions,—to Mrs. Gamp or the Artful Dodges 
fortunately, while Dickens’s creations will live as long as the 
laneuage, Mr. Sothern’s must die with him. 


This day week, Lord Cranbrook delivered at Lincoln one of 





those stentorian party speeches which somehow make on one [talian physiologists seem spbebete hl L to follow in bad foot 
ee - Caet: — as haan: ie in Scan 
the impression of being,—like the ultimate atoms, as viewed by teps. Dr. Gaetano Leopardi has heen appointed Professor 





of Clinical Medicine at Siena, and has opened his course by 
| announcing that he intends to pursue the track of Magendie. 
Bacelli, the new Minister of Public Instruction, has been 


the late Sir John Herschel,—manufactured articles, at once 
compiled and delivered by some powertul political microphone. 
For example, he said, in relation to the state of Iveland,—“ We | ‘ paler Saegial ae 

are told by distinguished politicians that force is no remedy. | attending the pompous opening of a huge Istituto Fisiologico 
The Land League seem to think that it is a remedy.” If there | FN in the \ - Quattro Fontane, at Rome. Professor 
were a machine capable of combining, with a certain amount |‘ rude page director, in his inaugural speech, remarked that not 
of superficial plausibility, the sayings of opponents and the | a than 280,000 lice would be expended on the undertaking ! 
sayings of friends, that is just the kind of thing that it| The idea of a nation whose finances are in the state of 
would say. Itis hard to imagine that it can have been said by | those of Italy indulging in the luxury of anatomic al and 
a thinking statesman, for the sense in which Mr. Bright said | physiological institutions costing eoU,0U0 franes, 1s an example 
that “force is no remedy” is precisely the opposite of the of that “ government by Professors” at which the best men in 
sense in which the Land League “seem to think that it is a | thecountry are shaking their heads. The laboratory at Florence, 
remedy.” If Lord Cranbrook seriously holds that, even | so long presided over by P sence! Schiff, is now in the posses- 
granting the political wisdom of the Land League's objects, | sion of Professor Mantegazza. This paneer tect a few years ago 
| 
| 


| 


they could, by their present machinery of terrorism and vio- | P" ublis a a pamphlet on the “Action of Pain on the Respira- 
lence, benefit Ireland, without doing tenfold as much harm as | ton.” To produce as much pain as possible, he “larded” (as 
would outweigh that benefit, his sneer has some point in it. | h© expresses it) forty wretched animals with iron nails. = 
But, of course, he holds nothing of the sort. conclusion, having triumphantly tabulated the “atrocious pains” 
————— and the “cruel pains” which his victims had endured, he com- 
The first meeting of the Kyrle Society took place at the placently observes (p. 25) that he has pursned these investiga- 
Town Hall, Kensington, on Thursday afternoon. The society | tions “con molto amore e paxienza.” 
was founded in 1877; its object i is to bring “ beauty home to — 
the people.” Prince Leopold is its president, and took the Consols were on Friday 983 to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. FORSTER’S PROPOSAL, 


N R. FORSTER’S speech on Monday night was admitted 

by both friends and foes to have been a very powerful 
speech ;—his friends holding that his enthusiasm was excited by 
the desire to restore order in Ireland, his foes that it was 
stirred by the satisfaction he felt in curbing Irish liberty. No 
political historian who has the least regard for truth will lend 
any credence to the latter accusation. Mr. Forster’s earliest 
great experience in public life was acquired in trying to relieve 
the miseries of the Irish famine. Since he became a states- 
man, he has never distinguished himself more than by his 
resolve to secure justice for the oppressed races, as, for instance, 
in relation to Governor Eyre’s violent proceedings with the 
negroes of Jamaica. There is no doubt in the world that he 
sympathises as deeply with the bish as any living Englishman, 
nor that he feels for all who are oppressed, or who are liable to 
oppression, as much as any living Englishman. It was, we be- 
lieve, on this account that he spoke out with so much force and 
courage. He regards the victims of the Land League as the 
oppressed, and its agents as the oppressors. Therefore, he 
wishes to “strike terror into” the ruffianly Land-league 
police, as they have struck terror into peaceable Irishmen who 
will not combine against the landlords. The Irish party,—who, 
like the reputed Jesuits,think little of unscrupulous means,so long 
as these means answer the end for which they strive, and who 
consider that to strike terror into the landlords isa truly patriotic 
work,—of course resent this view. If they said what they think, 
they would avow that “ carding” tenants who pay their rent, 
firing shots into the houses of people who will not join the 
League, and even mutilating the cattle of recalcitrant farmers, 
is, at the worst, the result of an amiable excess of z2al, and is not 
to be compared in iniquity with disloyaity to the Land League. 
Of course, between people who hold views so diametrically 
opposite, there is no common basis of comparison. Mr, 
Forster, no doubt, regards a land reform as highly desirable, 
but not in the least as so desirable as to excuse secret societies 
and the cruel tyranny of a band of Ribbonmen. The Irish 
party, on the other hand, regard it as a great triumph that by 
this or any other agency. however odious, the Irish question 
is brought before the world with a foree and emphasis that 
brook no delay. And in their hearts they extenuate, as patriotic, 
even crimes. and bas? crimes too. that have brought about this 
resuli, The Irish party and My. Forster differ in this,—that 
Mr. Forster thinks moral offences abominable, even though 
they tend to secure a legitimate social and polivical end, and 
the leaders of the Land Leagne do noc. They condemn faintly 
with their lips what in their hearts they cannot affect to 
regret. 

In this matter at least, Mr. Porster is right. Even granting 
that the lawlessness of the Land Leaguers secures their end, 
—the land reform which Ireland needs,—it will do so at a 
fearful price. Irishmen will long remember the tyranny to 
which the conspirators condemned them; and while they re- 
member it, there will be no growth of mutual confidence and 
trust in Ireland. They will always be f g that the same 
machinery will spring up again, and be put to new purposes. 
What is gained by such bad means wil] be enjoyed under all 
the reserves due to the fear of seeing those bad means em- 
ployed again. But though Mr. Forster is right in denouncing 
with so much force and courage the agents of this tyranny, he 
is making a serious mistake i: weaning all honest Irish- 
men from their half-sympat ith the Land League, by show- 
ing how much the Government ] ils at which the 
Land League is aimed, and how resolved it iy to remove them. 
And if he has gona further than it was needful to go, in his 
proposals for restraining liberty.—a pot on which we have 
an opinion of our own, though not pr 
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can claim such authority as that of tie Government,—he has 
made another, though a less serious, mistake. We call this 
last mistake the less serioas of the ause we hold it 
even more important to ass Wl true J viriots that they 
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That Mr. Forster made out his 
ing of the powers of the Executive is not open to reasonable 
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enough that agrarian crime has an artificial shelter of its own 
which ought to be taken away. And when we know what 
cruelties these offences involve,—the mutilation of animals the 
bullying and “carding” of men who incur this terroriam 
only by discharging moral obligations,—the burning of pro- 
perty,—the firing into houses with a view to keep their owners 
under the constant fear of assassination,—it is not to be denied 
that action, and strong action, is called for. But though this 
cannot be denied, it is a very different question how much 
power Mr. Forster should have asked for, for it not unfrequently 
happens that taking too much weakens the Executive, as wel} 
as startles and paralyses the people, instead of strengthening 
both, Mr. Forster, perhaps, hardly appreciates, what many of 
his predecessors could explain to him, the terrible and almos} 
intolerable responsibility of ordering the arrest of persons of 
whom he knows nothing on the advice of persons of whom he 
knows the next thing to nothing,—his knowledge being 
liniited to their official position, with, perhaps, a hardly 
accurate estimate of their prejudices. Mr. O’Donnell’s account 
of the Magistrates of Ireland is the account of a man whose 
furious hatred leaves him without self-control, but de. 
ducting liberally for his violent prepossessions, it stili remains 
true that this great Irish feud is pre-eminently a landlords’ feud, 
that the landlords are the people who have been chiefly at- 
tacked and often grievously oppressed and embittered, and that 
except where there are Stipendiaries, Mr. Forster is absolutely 
dependent upon landlord magistrates and the local police who 
are necessarily under their influence, for the advice upon which he 
must order the arrest of the village ruffians whom he so graphi- 
cally described. Mr, Labouchere showed, we think, on Thurs- 
day night that in the returns of agrarian crime these prejudices 
had sufficiently shown themselves by a certain factitious multi- 
plication of what needed no multiplication to impress deeply 
the English people. Yet Mr. Forster proposes to take 
power to proclaim any county in Ireland, and to arrest, by 
the warrant of the Lord-Lieutenant, any one in that dis- 
trict whom he may think dangerous to the public peace, 
Such a power, exercised on advice so questionable in its 
origin, seems to us too large to add to the real strength 
of the Executive; for nothing can add to its real strength 
which so profoundly embarrasses its judgment, and lands 
it in so many mistakes, that it weakens the respect in 
which it is held, as well as that self-confidence without which 
no Executive is strong. Why did Mr. Forster go beyond the 
precedent which was so exactly to his purpose in the Peace 
Preservation Act of 18702 By that Act, the Executive took 
power to arrest arbitrarily, under the warrant of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, only two classes of persons,—strangers who could 
give no satisfactory account of themselves, and persons “ found 
out at night under suspicious circumstances.’ These were 
powers which did not interfere largely with the personal free- 
dom of any Inish subject, and yet no one knows better than 
Mr. Forster how effectual they were. In the first four months 
of 1870, the number of agrarian offences reported were 
1,161. On April 4th the new Act came into force, and during 
the next four months the number reported was only 91,— 
considerably less than one-tenth. To our mind, that shows 
the value of moderation in asking for new powers, no less 
than the value of those powers themselves, It was not possi- 
ble under that Act to advise the arrest of anybody merely 
because dreaded or disliked by landlords. Except as regards 
strangers unable to give account of themselves, it was net 
possible to arrest any one without suspicious circum- 
stances of a very definite kind to justify the arrest, and such 
circumstances could not be invented by any imagination, how- 
Under the powers for which Mr. Forster now 
asks, no discretion is given to the local authorities at all, 
—and, of course, no discretion could have been given where the 
power is so large and where there are no limits to its exercise ; 
on the contrary, only the warrant of the Lord-Licutenant has 
power to supersede the ordinary law, and that warrant must 
necessarily be given in the case of all the village ruffians 
whom Mr. Forster describes, on the authority of local informa- 
tion which it will generally be simply impossible for him to weigh 
and appreciate. He will at once be inundated by recommenda- 
tions trom all the proclaimed districts for the arrest of A, B, 
and C; he will seldom know what to allow for the vehem- 
ence of local feuds; he will be overwhelmed with com- 
plaints of injustice if he orders the arrest, and with complaints 
of the dangers he is causing if he refuses to order the arrest; 
and unless, therefore, his Coercion Dill acts, as he evidently 
hopes it may, chiefly by its /x terrorem influence, he will be torn 
in pi tyranny and weakness. 
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Now, as far as we can see, it is not at all safe to trust to the 
mere in terrorem effects of the measure. Mr. Forster avows 
that what he desires to do is to set the law-abiding and 
orderly Irishmen free from the terror under which they now 
live, But can he do so without a multitude of arrests ? 
While the “ police” of the Land League are at liberty, the 
orderly Irish will not give evidence, for fear of the future. And 
who is to judge who constitute the “police” of the Land League, 
except the local authorities in whose hands Mr. Forster prac- 
tically is? We gravely fear that the measure proposed is much 
too strong in appearance to be strong in result. We sincerely 
believe that a re-enactment of the Peace Preservation Act of 
1870 would have proved far more efficient, and seeing how 
magical its effects were when it was first tried, we think, with 
all deference to the Government, that it should have been 
tried again. 

One word more. We earnestly entreat the Government to 
explain its land measure at least before the second, or 
at all events before the third, reading of its Coercion 
Bill, Mr. Bright’s fine speech and encouraging descrip- 
tion of the Land Bill, promising as it is, is not enough. It 
is hardly fair to the important body of loyal Irish Liberals, to 
such men as Mr. Shaw, Mr. Errington, the Blennerhassetts, 
Mr, Litton, or many another, to ask for their support 
for the strongest and, in our opinion, the most questionable 
of all Coercion Bills,—which could only be yielded out of 
profound confidence in the Government,—and yet not to justify 
that confidence by producing the proposals resolved upon on 
the most critical and important of all the Irish questions of 
the day. To loyal Irish Liberals, it is bare justice to give 
them ample grounds for that large expression of confidence 
in the Government which the Coercion Bill,—even if it be as 
wise as it is strong.—certainly demands. 





AN UNEXPRESSED FEELING ABOUT IRELAND. 

“ ATO pessimist view of English politics is ever accurate.” 

That is the earliest political dictum we can recall, and 
thirty years of daily watchfulness have hitherto only increased 
our confidence in its truth, and in the keen observation of 
the old philosopher, an unknown Coleridge, who impressed it 
on our minds, This time, however, we confess we listen with 
pained sympathy to disheartened opinions—to the kind of 
sadness which is not despair, though closely akin to it, with 
which some of the most thoughtful politicians speak of Ive- 
land. The better the man, the more reflective, and self- 
restrained, and free from rancour, the more melancholy is his 
view of the existing struggle. The country appears to have 
arrived at a kind of cdmpasse in its relations with Treland. 
Hitherto it has always been possible for good men, whatever 
the question on foot, to desire some definite result, to see some 
plan they would prefer adopted, if only circumstances would 
allow, or at least to discern some principle to which they 
could tenaciously cling; but to-day principles seem—it can 
be only seeming—to be almost as untrustworthy as plans. If 
there is a principle to be relied on in the government of States, 
it is that public freedom will cure evils, and especially social 
evils, better than repression ; yet in Ireland, if freedom is not 
suspended, there is every apparent prospect, not only of 
anarchy, but of an outburst of successful crime that may 
make future order impossible, by demovalising a people. No 
experience and no nerve is quite suflicient to enable honest 
Liberals to say that freedom shail continue in Ireland, be its 
result what it may. If there is 2 maxim in polities that is 
golden, it is that just law, steadily administered, will always 
at last enlist a free people on its side; yet in Ireland the 
law of fidelity to contract—surely a just law, if there be one 
in heaven or earth, resting on the same basis as the law of 
truth—is every year more detested or despised. If there is a 
tried principle of statesmanship, it is that the redress of 
grievances inspires loyalty; yet in Ireland rebellion has 
arisen while—we might almost say because—a Government 
intent on redressing grievances has come into power. If there 
is a counsel which good men trust, it is to do right, and expect 
that good will result; but in Ireland, rigl 
grievances, scems only to be followed by increased wrong. There 
is no principle which in its application there does not secim to 
increase doubt rather than certainty, not even the ereatest of 
all, that lenity of judgment 
proportioned it, to the ignorance and passion of the wrong- 
doers, Irishmen are justly treated, and become more diflicult 
to govern. Englishmen are inspired with a new spirit of 
moderation and forbearance, and become less successful in 
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their government. Intimidation ceases in Ireland, and 
the Members only grow worse; bribery is extinguished, and 
representatives only the less represent the best of the national 
character. Ireland was shamefully neglected, and went 
about honest business; she is strenuously attended to, 
and makes government impossible. Freedom, which should 
develope all morality, has induced her to despise the Eighth 
Commandment ; and self-government, in the way of free juries, 
is fostering disobedience to the Sixth. There is no visible 
moral idea to which a Liberal can cling, and say with con- 
fidence, “ This, at least, must always, even in Ireland, produce 
good.” If we are gentle, we are hated, and so is order; if we 
are severe, we are hated more, and so is morality; if we are 
coldly just, we are hated worst of all, and so is the Christian 
law. It is becoming impossible for those who most like Irish- 
men to tolerate the principles they avow, or to appreciate their 
virtues, when their virtues are the very sources of the wrong- 
doing. And there is so little hope for the future. The 
strongest optimist does not feel in his mind that, this or that 
sacrifice made, things will go better ; that any concession will 
produce content, that any severity will establish order, that 
any change of circumstances will improve conditions which 
seem to have in themselves a well-spring of perversity. 
Sometimes, in apparently desperate cireumstances, there is 
some far-off, desperate hope ; but there is none such here. 
Hundreds of Liberals have by this time in their own 
minds faced the problem of separation, but scarcely 
any see hope for Ireland even there. How can men be 
more free to elect representatives than the Irish are, and they 
elect these. In what way can self-government incline a 
people to keep contracts, or how can nationality develope a 
horror of outrage? England might be free of responsibility, 
but can England turn out a ward into the streets without a 
belief in his principles, his tendencies, or his situation? There 
is no morality in that; no certain hope anywhere, neither 
in force, nor in concession, nor in separation. There is only 
an endless doubt whether anything as applied to Ireland is 
true, any leader great, any principle effective, any experience 
of the slightest use. There is no help in statesmanship, even 
if we thrust morality for a moment aside ; for if we crush, we 
have crushed for four hundred years in vain; and if we con- 
ciliate, we have conciliated for fifty years in vain,—in vain, not 
for England, but fer Ireland, which to-day is less governed by 
Christianity, by utility, by any genuine and recognisable 
patriotism, than fifty years ago. <A priesthood, Christian at 
least, is superseded by agitators; the men who sought good 
laws are traduced as feeble by men who are a law to them- 
the Nationalist party is crashed before a Land League 
which, granting its ultimate idea to be sound, still appeals to 
the sordidness and not the nobleness of the Irish people. Who 
would not welcome, in exchange ‘or the Parnellites, O'Connell 
and the Pope’s Brass Band; who would not be delighted te 
have once more to deal with the “ fanatics and “rebels ” and 
Nationalists of 1848 ? 

These are mere words of despair? We can but trust it 
will prove so, bat at least they are not the words of the 
enemies of Ireland. For twenty years, though we are Pro- 
testants and Englishmen, we have fought for sympathetic, 
honorific, generous justice to Catholics and Irishmen, often 
drawing down on ourselves, as in the discussion on the Dis- 
turbance Bill, passionate remonstrances from our own friends ; 
or, as in the m.tter of the Catholis Universities, imputations 
of erypto-Catholicisna ; or, as throughout the long fight for 
fixity of tenure, of disregard for all the rights of property. 
We have never shrunk from declaring that while Home-rule is 
impossible, and separation may bo fatal to Ireland, the Irish 
people, if steadfastly determined to walk alone, is within its 
moral right in insisting on sepayate life for Treland, and in 
obtaining it by any means 
means which inelude frank, open battle, such as Scotland waged. 
We have throughout contended that the English contempt for 
Ireland is moralls 
dom, all the sympathy, all the tolerance for honest aberrations 
which Englishmen give to themselves ; that the basis of agreement 
should be not conquest, not even alliance, but fusion in abso- 
lute equality. departure from this 
standard in coercion, that we regard it with such a rooted sense 
at once of dislike and humiliation. Jt is as cordial and long- 
tried friends of Iveland—men hostile even to the idea oi 
fly for the sake of Ireland, and not of Britain-—— 
’ hope, a sad- 
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the popular Irish Members postpone its introduction for weeks 
er months by resistance to another measure which all the 
while they know must be passed? How can good come to 
Ireland from a Legislature which it is the object of Irishmen 
to discredit, even while proposing what they acknowledge to 
be good? Can any reasonable man hope that benefit to 
Ireland will arise from a device like Obstruction, or from that 
partial suppression of free speech which is its only remedy ? 
There is no certainty, as we write, that a remedial measure 
can ever be brought in, that a coercive measure can ever be 
carried through, without steps scarcely permitted by the Con- 
stitution, or that either, if carried, will be found finally 
of avail. English plans for Ireland all go awry, as the 
Encumbered Mstates Act did, which seemed so just and so 
liberal, and which, as the Agricultural Commission reports, has 
so exasperated agrarian difficulties, Irish plans there are none, 
except immoralities like the seizure of the land, or impossibili- 
ties like separation, which both parties combined could not 
carry in the face of the British feeling. A people singularly 
free from crime resorts -to wholesale crime, in order to compel 
a willing Premier to grant a needed change in tenure. The 
willing Premier is bafiled in the attempt even to propose his 
Bill by organised obstruction. Debate descends to an endless 
series of utterances without purpose or meaning, save delay. 
Action is arrested altogether, and for an indefinite period. 
There is a deadlock, to which the ablest Minister of our time, 
with a three-fourths majority at his back, can apparently see 
no end, and which may recur until Parliamentary Goyern- 
ment is afarce. And there is no substitute in our institutions, 
or our manners, or our history, for Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. There must be an outlet somewhere, for, a3 we said, 
the pessimist view of English politics is never aceurate ; but 
it is not visible, and when it becomes visible, we have no 
hope that it will be beneficial to Ireland. The Bad Fairy 
is reigning over her destiny now, as ever, and her popular 
party, having become strong enough to act, is ruining her 
best hopes. 


M. GAMBETTA’S ADDRESS TO FRANCE. 
M GAMBETTA’S speech at the reopening of the 
VR Assembly, which the Chamber has ordered to be 
placarded in each of the 36,000 Communes of France, must be 
studied with an eye to its real, and not its momentary, object. 
It is not a speech intended to convince, or even to instruct the 
Deputies, and still less an oratorical effort, but rather an in- 
formal Message from the informal President of the Republic to 
all French electors, M. Gambetta is extremely anxious that the 
next Chamber should be eyen more homogeneous than the 
present, that it should be, if possible, entirely Republican, and 
should contain a majority steadily determined to maintain his 
form of Republicanism, and to follow himasaleader, Ifsucha 
Chamber is returned, he has determined, it is said, to accept 
office without waiting for a vacancy in the President’s chair. 
To this end it is necessary for him to attract his own party, and 
the “ Republicans of the morrow,” as they used to be called, 
who are now Conservatives, but not Reactionaries, and the 
Irreconcilables of the great cities who are not avowedly 
Socialist. This end is pursued with great skill, sometimes 
even with that finesse, not always scrupulous, which so 
markedly differentiates M. Gambetta from the majority of 
French politicians and all French orators. Besides his great 
capacity both for oratory and foradministration, and his deep 
comprehension of the latent feelings of the French majority, 
M. Gambetta has much of the Italian practical sense, 
and with it something of that Italian quality which we 
ean only describe by the rather feminine word “ designing- 
ness,’ and which, though a flaw in his nature, according to 
English ideas, constantly helps him with the parties he has to 
influence or control. Some of the turns of expression in this 
address are most felicitous instances of diplomatic rather than 
oratorical skill. The drift of the whole is to declare with all 
official weight, always great with the French peasantry, that 
this Parliament (“ under my leadership,” being understood all 
through) has established the Republic (which you wished for, 
and which was endangered in 1877), and that Republic has 
succeeded. It “has refounded the naval and the military 
machinery of France.” It has “ restored ” the roads and canals 
and commenced vast public works, especially those of inter- 
communication, and those necessary to develope new maritime 
entrepots. It has restored the finances, and so fostered in- 
dustry that each Budget sees a large remission of taxation. It 
has fused and reformed the Postal and Telegraphic Ser- 








vices, totally recast the Customs’ tariff, and passed a « lon 
series of business laws.” It has re-established the right of 
public meeting, is now enfranchising the Press, and is about 
to concede the right of professional association. It wil] 
before it separates, complete the reorganisation of the Army 
and the immense works necessary for the national defence, 
works, we may explain, which include that amazing one, the 
new external encednte for the defence of Paris, 

All this, which-is addressed to the whole body of electors, 
is true, and recognised by all the world, which in particular jg 
never tired of admiring the financial success of the Republic 
finance having been the Republican weak point, and it is well 
that the peasantry should hear that it is true from the lips of 
the leader they most trust ; but it is not, of course, the subject 
on which M. Gambetta displayed art. He had nothing 
as regards prosperity to do but state the facts, and im. 
plicitly credit them to himself. Assisted greatly, no doubt, 
by his restraining power with the Democracy, and by his 
wide knowledge of the requirements of the great Services, 
acquired during his dictatorship, but still more assisted by 
the new spirit of self-sacrifice in I'rance, a succession of able 
men have been able to utilise the immense resources of the 
country, to fill its Treasury to repletion, to impose extra taxation 
to the amount of twenty-five millions sterling a year, to restore 
discipline, which is now even too severe, to create a Reserye 
Army of 500,000 men, to plan a territorial army of double 
that number, and to restore and extend all the great fortifica. 
tions of France. Paris in particnlar is now pronounced, by 
great experts, unassailable. Those achievements will be 
remembered at the elections, aad will conciliate all true 
patriots; but it is not abont them that M. Gambetta 
expects opposition or is sincerely anxious. Ile wants to disarm 
or crush clerical opposition, to attract the army, to say somes 
thing pleasant to Belleville, to reassure Germany, and to re- 
move the peasants’ fear that he is essentially warlike. He there- 
fore tells the army, still a great factor in French polities, though 
it no longer votes,—* Alongside the industrial and economic 
machinery, the Deputies have taken a jealous interest in recone 
structing and refounding the military and naval machinery of 
France; they have taken a special interest in the men charged on 
land and at sea with the custoly and employment of that vast 
machinery. The situation, both in active service and as pen- 
sioners, of all the officers and soldiers has been improved ; that 
of the non-commissioned offcers has been, and is still, the 
subject of their constant solicitule.” In plain English, M, 
Gambetta and his party offer not only to keep up a great and 
well-organised army, which is necessary for the country, but 
to make it comfortable, which may not be so necessary. In 
England, the sentence would awaken every Radical jealousy; 
but in France, not only will every soldier be pleased, but 
every family will feel that the heavy burden of conscription 
has been slightly lightened. On the subject of peace he 
is even more rusé, He does not give any pledges at all, but 
only affirms that as he is Democrat and France is Democratic, 
there can be no reason for alarm! ‘ In spite of assertions re- 
posing on no foundation, the whole world knows that the 
foreign policy of France neither masks secret objects nor 
adventures. This is a guarantee which resides in the very 
form of the Republican Government, in which all depends on 
the national sovereignty and on a democracy, in the bosom of 
which external peace, dignified and well sustained, is at oace 
the means and the object of democratic progress.” Every 
peasant will understand that to mean that M. Gambetta 
wishes peace; whereas, it is nothing but an assertion, pro 
bably not believed by himself, and certainly disproved by his- 
tory, that democracies are specially pacific. Should an 
opportunity of war arise, nothing is easier than to say that 
there are exceptions to the general rule, and that this war is the 
road to a lasting peace. We do not believe that France can 
wholly avoid war, and can understand that M. Gambetta frets 
under the peasants’ desire for peace; but in his apparent 
assent to their view, and real reservation of independence, 
there is as much artfulness as statesmanship. In the sentence 
uttered to catch Belleville, promising “ institutions more 
and more Liberal and Democratic,” the art is, perhaps, 
legitimate ; but in those on education, the most burning 
of all the electors’ controversies. finesse degenerates into 
direct misrepresentation. M. Gambetta describes the Edu- 
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cational Laws, which include the Decrees dissolving the 
Orders engaged in education, thus :—“ After restoring in their 
integrity the too long disregarded rights and laws of the State, 
you have insured the education of all French youth. By em- 
bodying for the first time in the law an absolute respect 
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for liberty of conscience, you have thoroughly remodelled 
higher and intermediate education, richly endowed the 
three branches of public instruction, and thereby pre- 
ared 2 splendid crop of men for the future.” Eduea- 
i is made universal, and there may be a splendid crop 
of men, as there was for a time in many a Pagan State ; 
put it is folly to say that the crop will be increased by the 


exclusion of religious teaching, and untrue to declare that it. 


was accomplished for the sake of liberty of conscience. The 
Decrees terminated liberty of conscience. A large number of 
the fathers of France, and three-fourths of the mothers desire 
their sons to be educated by men devoted to the religious cul- 
ture, which in France means men in orders, and they can no 
longer be so educated. That is not religious liberty, but 
liberty to be irreligious, and is only condoned in this country 
pecause the majority hold Catholicism and irreligion to be 
about equally bad. 

We have never been opponents, or even, to any great ex- 
tent, critics of M. Gambetta, who restored the honour of France, 
who has exhibited great abilities for organisation, and who 
has exercised a most beneficial influence in restraining the ex- 
tremists. We admit him to be, for the time, not only the 
oly possible leader of French Republicans, but probably 
the most effective they could choose. But it is as neces- 
sary to study M. Gambetta under white light as_ to 
study Prince Bismarck; and there are shades in his mind 
which exercise on us a distinct repulsion. We do not 
care much about his finesse. He has an Italian intellect, 
with its breadth, and fervour, and subtlety, and like every 
other original man, must be taken as he is; but there is some- 
thing more than subtlety in a man of M. Gambetta’s opinions 
leaving an impression that he is for peace, when he is for 
well-considered war, and something politically base in trailing 
before the Extremists that red-herring of the Monkish Orders. 
It istelling them to attack the weak, that they may forget the 
strong. We should say it was morally base, too, but that we 
have never been able to be certain whether M. Gambetta, like 
so many French professionals, honestly hates the Clericals, 
or whether, like M. Bismarck, he only assumes a hatred 
which would vanish, if the Clericals were popular or 
submissive to himself. M. Gambetta can never be fairly 
judged till he has ruled France without a dictatorship, 
and for a considerable period; but while we should 
expect much from that rule, and especially the rchabilita- 
tio of France as a Liberal force in the politics of the 
world, we cannot conceal from ourselves that there are 
élements in his character which must be watched with some 
distrust. We long to sce a great Republican at the head of 
France, but not a great Jacobin. Jacobins can govern, but 
they do not found. 





THE TWENTY-TWO HOURS’ SITTING. 


F the Irish are determined to inflict on us many such pen- 
ances as the twenty-two hours’ sitting of Tuesday and 
Wednesday, we must say that we wish they would alleviate 
the annoyance it causes by the display of a little more genuine 
ability, or even humour. No one who was present in the 
House during any considerable portion of that scene, could 
easily have believed that what he was listening to was the 
struggle of a small band of outraged patriots against the 
oppressors of Ireland. During Mr. Cowen’s speech, indeed, 
they might have been under snch an illusion for a 
moment; but then Mr. Coven is not an Irish Member, 
and played the Irish Members’ part with a great deal 
more dramatic force than the Ivish Members played it for 
themselves, Like Mr. Labouchere on Thursday night in rela- 
tion to political argument, Mr. Cowen did for the Irish party 
on Wednesday morning what they did not seem at all able to 
do for themselves ;—he put a little semblance: of warm feeling 
into the debate. No one cou! have gathered from any of the 
genuine Irish Members, unless it were, perhaps, Mr. Dillon or 
Mr. Sexton, that there was the least reality in the indignation 
which they tried to assume. Mr. Biggar’s disregard for the 
raling of the Chair was more liko the sullen disregard 
shown by a dull and obstinate boy to his master, than 
the disregard dictated by passionate feeling for the wrongs 
of one’s countrymen. And the only touch of true humour in 
the debate, the assumption made by several Irish Members 
that the discussion of the subject before the House, or, indeed, 
of any other subject, would be fatally injured by the absence 
of Mr, Biggar, appeared on their part to be unconscious, or at 
all events, so carefully concealed as to appear unconscious. Mr 





O’Donnell’s persistency in harping on the blood-red colour of 
Mr. Mundella’s gaiters, while the Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil of Education, in the slumber of profound innocence, 
stretched forth those garments for the better inspection of the 
House, was skilful in its way, if he really wished to make fun 
of the melodramatic view which he appeared to be supporting. 
The notion of Mr. Mundella wading triumphantly through 
seas of gore was as happy as that of Sidney Smith yearning, 
on his sick-bed, * to stick a knife into a Dissenter ;” but if 
this were Mr. O'Donnell’s real drift, he must count too posi- 
tively on the stupidity of his constituents, in case he thinks 
they will not discover it, and resent the Bombastes Furioso 
caricature which he is making of the indictment drawn against 
the Government by the Irish party. 

The truth of the matter is, that the Irishmen on Tuesday 
and Wednesday were not in earnest, and they knew it. They 
were perfectly aware that whatever pretence there might be 
for obstructing the Coercion Bill, there was no pretence at all 
for obstructing the resolution that the discussion of coercion 
should take precedence of all other Parliamentary business. 
The plea that it interfered with the rights of private Mem- 
bers was not serious. But for the state of things which is 
believed by the Government to justify and require coercion, 
Parliament would not be sitting now at all, and private Mem- 
bers, therefore, are not being deprived as yet even of their 
possible rights. And even if they were, the rights of private 
Members, like the lesser proposals of the Government, must 
necessarily give way to the consideration of a subject so urgent 
as the proposal to suspend a Constitution. How forced 
the debate really was, was sufliciently shown when, on Mr. 
Parnell’s return from Ireland, he almost immediately indicated 
his intention of giving way. The Irish Members had simply 
been holding a false position for nearly twenty hours, till their 
leader could return and tell them that it was false,—an enter- 
prise which hardly indicates that the rank and file of the Irish 
Party form a very intelligent or educated army. They thought 
they had the work of a forlorn-hope to do, and were unaware 
that it was the work not so much of a forlorn-hope, as of a 
forlorn blunder, a blunder that would never have been committed 
had their leader been present. The Irish people are quite acute 
enough to see that it is one thing to resist to the uttermost the 
suspension of the Constitution, and quite another to resist to 
the uttermost the resolution that till it is decided whether or 
not the Constitution ought to be suspended, no less important 
business ought to be taken. 

But the curious flatness of the sitting was not owing solely 
to this cause. The impression made by the tactics of the Irish 
party, on cool observers, is that they do not heartily believe in 
their own case. They know how many of their most in- 
fluential constituents are diseusted with what the Land Leaguers 
have achieved and are achieving, though they dare not say so. 
They feel how easily their power may be overturned and shown 
to be rotten, if the Government have but the skill to overturn 
it. The consequence is that the little ability they have,—and 
surely so little ability was never possessed by a party of the 
same importance,—is more or less blighted by the uncertainty 
of their position. They wrangle rather than debate, because 
their feelings are divided, and their understandings are rather 
committed than convinced. That is the impression, at least, 
made upon cool observers by the invective without passion, 
the dreariness without pain, the sneers without scorn, and 
the obstinacy without purpose, 





which have characterised too 
many of these Irish harangues since the present Session 
opened, 


THE NEW TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA, 
HE Treaty concluded a few weeks ago at St. Petersburg, 
and ratilied by telegraph from Pekin, promises to furnish 

a settlement of the difliculty which has heen long pending 
between Russia and China. Of course, everything will depend 
upon the full and proper execution of the clauses of this 
Treaty, but, should they be complied with in an honourable 
manner, we tiay with some degree of confidence assume that 
the war-cloud which has so long hung 





suspended over Northern 
; and the Chinese have stood for three 
years on the verge of a conflict, is dispelled; and also that it 
is unlikely to return, at least for some time. If we 
assume this much with confidence, it is simply because 
both the Chinese Government and people are likely to 





rest satisfi the terms, as revealed, of this Treaty. 
Everything Pekin authorities have demanded, and a 
great deal more than they expected to obtain without 
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a war, is obtained by this stroke of diplomacy, sup- 
ported by the influence of a multitudinous people, as 
determined as ants. This Treaty, negotiated by the 
Marquis Tseng, is as much a triumph for Chinese diplomacy 
as that concluded by the weak and inexperienced Chung How, 
at Livadia in 1879, was a reverse. Both in form and in 
substance Russia now concedes all the points for which China 
contended, and the concession is rendered the more valuable 
because attained without the cost and risk of war. The 
justice of China’s claim to the whole of the province of Kuldja 
is admitted, and the whole of that province, with the excep- 
tion of a small district —one-twentieth of the size of the whole 
—in the north-western portion of this territory, is to be 
handed over to the Chinese, At the same time, China has 
successfully maintained the position her representatives 
took up, to the effect that she was not liable to Russia 
for compensation for the loss of a province to which 
the latter had no right; but, as an act of friendship to 
a neighbour, she consents to pay a moderate sum, 
on the carrying-out of the terms of the Treaty. There are 
other conditions, relating to trade, which wear an aspect of 
conceding various minor points to Russia; but Chinese con- 
cessions in commercial matters which are at their complete 
disposal are, to say the least, of very problematical value. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the Chinese have got 
much the best of this bargain, and that the recovery of 
Kuldja, which will mark the completion of their recent cam- 
paigns in Central Asia, must vastly increase their already great 
reputation, and produce a profound effect among all the peoples 
of Northern Asia.* 

The settlement of this question in a manner altogether 
satisfactory to the Chinese will remove the immediate causes 
of difference between Russia and China, and it is not likely 
that either country will proceed reckiessly to renew them, 
either on the same scene, or elsewhere along their extensive 
frontier-line. With the recovery of Ili or Kuldja, we are 
convinced that the Chinese will rest satisfied with what 
they have accomplished in Central Asia, nor is it at all 
probable that they will go out of their way to raise fresh difli- 
culties in the Amour region or on the frontiers of Manchuria. 
There are far too many important topics elsewhere which pro- 
mise, if successfully grappled with, to produce greater ad- 
vantages, for us to suppose that the most practical people in 
the world will prefer to devote all their attention to barren and 
unprofitable undertakings in the deserts and wild steppe-land 
of the region west and north of the Desert of Gobi. We must 
turn to quarters in which we ourselves are more immediately 
concerned, if we wish to perceive the probable consequences of 
the satisfactory termination of the wars which have been re- 
cently waged, and which have raised the Chinese Empire to as 
high a point of power as it held under the the greatest of its 
rulers in the past. In an over-anxiety to discover in the grow- 
ing power of the Chinese an auxiliary likely to operate with us, 
or at all events for us, against Russia, many have overlooked 
the facts that there is little real good-feeling between England 
and China, and that no two neighbours in the world have 
more causes of strife, dormant for the moment, yet plainly 
visible, between them, than are now barring the way to that 
“ natural alliance ” between ourselves and the Chinese, about 
which so much has been rashly said during the last few years. 
We have often reverted to these latent dangers in these columns, 
and they should, but that Chinese politics are tabooed at 
Simla, occasionally occupy the mind of the Anglo-Indian states- 
man. Every day serves to bring them more clearly before us, 
and a pacific solution of the difliculty with Russia removes 
the only circumstance that was likely to arrest the discussion 
and attempted settlement of the questions which the Chinese 
are convinced have yet to be arranged with the British 
Government. 

Before that problem presents itself in a practical shape— 
and it may not be very long before it does so—the question of 
which party is to be supreme at Pekin will have to be de- 
cided, one way or the other. This new Treaty, which affords a 
complete vindication of their views, and of their emphatic 
objections to Chung How’s concessions, must be followed by a 
great accession of moral strength to the so-called War Party, 
headed by the Imperial Princes ; and at this very moment, the 


arrival of Tso Tsung Tang from his five years’ campaigning 


beyond Kansuh is announced. He had, some weeks ago, 
reached a town in the province of Shensi, and was expected to 
make his entrance into Pekin early in the New Year, the 
greatest of Chinese festivals. lis appearance on the scene 


will probably bring to a climax the contest that has now been 





cael 
going on for several years, and if he fails to secure the triumph 
of his side, it will be a reversal of all the accepted laws in 
human affairs. That he will not fail, if simply because 
Generals with the popular reputation of Tso never fail, may 
be accepted as morally certain ; and his return to Pekin, added 
to the advancing age of the boy Emperor, and the alread 
assured position of the Imperial uncles at the Council-board 
must indefinitely increase the chances of the complete and u- 
qualified triumph of the War party in the Administration. What 
that will mean may to some extent be seen from the manner 
in which the Kuldja difficulty has been resolutely pushed on 
to a settlement. We may safely suppose that the same per. 
tinacity, indifference to consequences, and dogged determina- 
tion will be evinced in the discussion of other similar ques- 
tions. Apart from its military aspect and the traditional 
obligation to avenge a defeat, the Kuldja question was a small 
one inthe eyes of the Chinese, in comparison with those in 
which we are more immediately concerned. For there can be 
no doubt that the one subject which engrosses most of the 
attention of the Pekin authorities is the Opium question, the 
basis, in Chinese eyes, of all relations with this country. The 
Chinese Government would like, as a counsel of perfection, to 
put down the use of opium, both native and foreign, with a 
strong hand; but as a practical administration, it wants to 
make money out of the practice of opium-eating. By the im. 
position of afresh import tax, and of dues for the right to convey 
opium from the sea-ports to the interior, or from one province 
to another, the Chinese could greatly limit its use; or 
which they desire much more, they could add a very large 
sum annually to their revenue. Their English adviser, Mr, 
Hart, would supply them with details on this latter point that 
would have a very persuasive tendency. Whichever course 
they pursue, it may be taken for certain that, as soon as 
Russia carries out the stipulations of this Treaty, and when the 
contest for power at Pekin has been decided, the Chinese 
Government will devote all its vigour and attention to the 
attainment of a solution satisfactory to itself of the Opium 
question. It will insist on a Chinese interpretation of the 
agreement of Cheefoo. 

The prospect thus raised is of the gravest kind for the im- 
mediate future of India. The growth of Chinese power is a 
fact of as much significance for us as it has proved to be for 
Russia, and it would be foolish to suppose that the Chinese 
will show different qualities in dealing with us to those they 
have evinced in the case of their northern neighbour. The 
subject cannot be lightly dismissed, for China possesses the 
military strength in Central Asia and Tibet to make herself 
very troublesome on our northern Indian frontier, which her 
armies have repeatedly crossed, and which is held by States 
imperfectly under our control; and it promises to occupy the 
grave attention of the Indian Government for some years to 
come,—in fact, until a satisfactory settlement, a modus vivendi, 
has been discovered between ourselves and the Chinese. This 
arrangement of the difficulty between Russia and China in 
favour of the latter appears, therefore, to be the introduction of 
a more diflicult and complicated controversy between England 
and China. 





THE BURNETT LITERARY FUND. 


HE intervention of the House of Lords in the administra- 
tion of the Burnett Literary Fund is reasonable, as well 

as natural, In the year 1783, Mr. John Burnett created a Trust 
for the purpose of encouraging the production of essays in defence 
of Theism. He decreed that the fund should accumulate for 
successive intervals of forty years, and that in the fortieth it 
should be divided among the successful competitors. It is plain 
that Mr. Burnett thought that, by making the inducement suffi- 
ciently great, a polemic of corresponding value would be 
obtained, In 1814 and 1854 the prizes were awarded without, 
so far as can be ascertained, creating any theological excite- 
ment, or in any way marking an epoch in theological contro- 
versy. In 1894 the sum available for distribution is expected 
to amount to about £6,000, and with this prospect before them, 
the Trustees have become uneasy as to their responsibilities. The 
Scotch Endowed Institutions Act enabled them to apply for 
powers to effect a change in the provisions of the trust-deed, and 
they accordingly presented a petition to the Home Secretary for 
leave to divert the fund to the endowment of annual lectures 
on “ The History of Religious Thought, with Special Reference 
to the Sanctions of Religion and Morality.” When the scheme 
embodying this proposal was published, it fell at once under 
the censure of the Senate of the University of Aberdeen and 
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of the ministers of the Established Churchinthe town. These 
authorities objected that though a lecture on the history of 
Religion might be an excellent thing in itself, it was not at all 
the same thing as that contemplated by Mr. Burnett. An his- 
torian is one person, an advocate is another; and the virtues of the 
two are rather antagonistic than identical. Mr. Burnett, wisely 
or unwisely, wished to pay a man every forty years to add one 
more book to that vast collection of controversial literature which 
has grown up round the greatest of human ideas. His conception 
of the kind of essay he wished for may have been mistaken, 
but it seems to have been perfectly clear to himself,and it was 
expressed in language which leaves no room for doubt as 
to what his meaning was. The essayist was directed to 
prove “that there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, and 
good, by whom everything exists, and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity.” 
In fact, the essays written in defence of this position were 
to be so many Bridgewater Treatises; the Trustees pro- 
pose to convert them into so many Hibbert lectures. 
Under the scheme as submitted by the Trustees, Mr. 
Burnett’s money might have gone to pay a lecturer who 
held the progress of mankind to be proportionate to the 
degree in which they have rejected the superstition which has 
been dignified by the name of Theism. Such a lecturer, supposing 
him to state the arguments that make against his view, as well 
as those that make for it, would not necessarily be disqualified 
for the post of a lecturer on the history of religion. If he 
were, no Christian could lecture on the history of the religions 
of antiquity, and no Protestant on the history of the Catholic 
Church. It is clear, however, that when Mr. Burnett drew ont 
the provisions of the deed creating the trust, he did not look 
forward to a time when the success of previous attempts to 
obviate difficulties regarding the “ wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity” would be estimated from a historical stand-point by a lec- 
turer who did not himself believe that there isa Deity. The ob- 
jections of the Senate and tue Aberdeen Clergy were approved 
by the Commissioners, who, under the Act, are charged with 
the revision of schemes proposed by Trustees. From the Com- 
mission, however, an appeal lay to the Home Secretary, and 
Sir William Harcourt sided with the Trustees. It was against 
his decision that the intervention of the House of Lords was 
invoked by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and not resisted 
by the Government. 

The question might be argued so as to embrace the whole 
subject of Charitable Endowments. It seems more profitable, 
however, to restrict it within narrower limits, and to point out 
that in the interest of the devotion of private money to public 
objects it is wise not to depart from a donor's intention, 
unless the execution of it has become either impracticable or 
mischievous. If it should ever come to be held that the instiga- 
tion of defences of Theism is contrary to publie policy, it will 
be reasonable enough to divert Mr. Burnett’s money to uses 
which are not regarded as hurtful. But so long as it is per- 
fectly open to any one who has money to spare to devote it to 
precisely the same purpose as that entertained by Mr. Burnett, 
we cannot see that his intention ought to be set aside for no 
other reason than that his Trustees are of opinion that if he 
had entertained a different intention, he would have shown 
himself a wiser man. One of the Trustees, indeed, describes 
himself as under a very strong impression that “if Mr. Bur- 
nett were now living, he would almost certainly divert the fund 
to totally different uses from those to which he did apply it.” 
But it does not appear how the trustee in question arrives at 
this conclusion, and the only grain of fact we have to deal 
with in the specuiation is that Mr. Burnett took no steps 
during his life-time to modify the trust-deed in which he 
defined his intentions. Lord Rosebery pleads that there can 
be no need of devoting Mr. Burnett’s money to the purposes 
for which he himself designed it, because Theism already 
numbers among its defenders * the great hierarchy of Eng- 
land, the great hierarchy of Scotland, and all the Dissent- 
Ing bodies which exist in the United Kingdom.’ But 
for anything that appears to the contrary, Mr. Burnett 
may have reviewed what these great hierarchies and the 
Dissenting bodies throughout the United Kingdom have done 
for the defence of Theism, and have been dissatisfied with 
the result. All that can be said positively is that these 
hierarchies and the majority of these Dissenting bodies existed 
in 1783, and that, in spite of this fact, Mr. Burnett determined 
to create by this trust-dced a species of supplementary bul- 
wark to the cause he had at heart. Nor is the case on behalf 
of the Trustees materially strengthened by a demonstra- 
tion that the money might be more usefully spent. If 





endowments are to be subjected to this test, there is not 
one of them that will be safe. The next generation may 
have radically different views from the present upon morality, 
philosophy, and religion, and in that case, it will naturally ask 
permission to divert to the propagation of its own views the 
very funds which the present generation has appropriated to 
the defence of precisely opposite views. So long as endow- 
ments are permitted and encouraged, it is unwise to treat 
them in a fashion which destroys every inducement that can 
possibly weigh with a charitable donor. Prohibit endowments, 
if you like ; define, if you think you can evade the ingenuity 
of your successors, the objects to which alone they shall be 
turned; but do not leave a donor perfectly free in theory, 
while showing him that in practice, as soon as his back is 
turned upon life, his money may be appropriated to ends which 
he himself would probably have held in horror. 


THE BETRAYAL OF GREECE. 

_" betrayal of Greece by Europe, and especially by France, 

has been even more complete than we imagined. It is 
asserted that the Conference of Berlin did not act asa tribunal, 
but only mediated between Constantinople and Athens, or 
even, as M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire now declares, only sug- 
gested an arrangement which either party was at liberty to 
decline. So utterly removed, however, is this assertion from 
the truth, that we find in the “Livre Jaune,” or Foreign 
Blue-book of the French Government, the following despatch. 
On the Porte stating its view of the decision of Berlin, the 
Ambassadors of all the signatory Powers forwarded, on 
August 25th, the following Collective Note to Abbedin Pasha, 
then Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. We cannot imagine 
how words could be made either more peremptory or more 
conclusive :— 

“The Governments of the undersigned have examined the reply 
made by the Sublime Porte on July 26th last to the Collective Note, 
dated the 15th of the same month, communicating the final act of 
the Berlin Conference with reference to the rectification of the Greek 
frontier. After setting forth in the same reply its objections to the 
conclusions of the final act of the said Conference, the Sublime Porte 
expressed a desire that the mediating Powers should authorise their 
representatives at Constantinople to enter into negotiations with it, 
with a view to arrive at an understanding respecting the definitive 
settlement of the outline of the frontier, and the points of detail and 
secondary moment connected with the question. The undersigned, 
by order of their Governments, have the honour to make known to 
his Excellency, Abbedin Pacha, that the decision of the Conference 
of Berlin having been taken after mature deliberation, and after an 


attentive examination of the different tracings successively proposed 
by the Ottoman and Greek Governments, fhe iediating Powers can- 
not consent to the reopening of the negotiations on the subject. 


They cannot but abide by the decisions of the Conference, which 
they have approved, and recommend it afresh to the Sublime Porte, 
as in conformity with the Berlin Treaty and Protocols. The Govern- 
ments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Russia find themselves consequently unable to authorise the 
undersigned to accept any discussion as to the delimitation of the 
frontier. They can only leave them the faculty of examining any 
proposal the Porte may have to make as regards the best mode of 
effecting the evacuation by the Ottoman authorities of the territories 
specified by the decision of the Conference, and the transfer of the 
same to the Hellenic Government.” 
‘HATZFELDT, 
GoOscHE 
A copy of this Note, published in England for the first time 
on January 27th, was forwarded at the time to Athens, where 
the Greek Government regarded it, naturally enough, as an 
express assertion that the decision taken at Berlin was a 
decree, and not a suggestion, and made it the basis of all 
Since August 27th nothing whatever 
modify the public situation, yet not 
only have all the dishonoured their signatures, by 
proposing a new Conference to settle new terms much 
worse for Greeee, but M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in the name 
of France, has officially declared that “in his private opinion ” 
the Powers would not reject a compromise under which 
Janina and Metzovo should remain Turkish. “ All I can 
say is, he wrote to M. Tissot, when directing him to press 
arbitration on Turkey, “that, according to my private im- 
pression, the sentence of the Arbitrators would, no doubt, 
leave to Turkey Metzovo and Janina. I think the majority 
of the Powers would rally to this solution.’ That is exactly 
as if a firm had signed a bill for £1,000 10s. 6d., and had 
refused to pay, the chief partner adding that in his private 
opinion, if the creditor would be content with the odd ten and 
sixpence, his firm would be happy to send the money. The 
Greeks may well declare that it is useless in such cir- 
cumstances to trust to any promises, and threaten to right 
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themselves by armed force, at any cost to the peacefulness of 


Europe. Europe has cheated them as completely as any 
debtor ever did who, relying on his wealth, refused to 


pay his debt, and dared his opponent to try a ruinous suit- 
at-law. 

We feel confident that the British Government would never 
have left a promise unfulfilled in this way, had it been phy- 
sically possible to keep it, and can only believe that it was 
dismayed by the desertion of France, a desertion absolutely 
inexplicable, except upon the theory we have before suggested, 
that the French Government, which is M. Gambetta, sees 
some reason, not yet explained, for thinking that a war in 
eastern Europe might give France an opportunity. Why else 
should she shrink from a purely Naval Demonstration? The 
French correspondents explain that the voltefuce is due toa 
strong hint from Prince Bismarck, who very often, like the 
typical Irishman, thinks a kick a hint; but in that case France 
would have pleaded the opinion of Germany, or have receded 
“ in face of obligatory, though regrettable national necessities,’ 
and would not have thrown Greece over with an air, 
not only of readiness, but pleasure. Continental diplo- 
matists are very unscrupulous, but unscrupulousness so cynical 
as this always suggests that some serious danger or some 
very large project remains unavowed. Prince Bismarck may 
be in the scheme, but if it is one unacceptable to M. 
Gambetta, Europe greatly misunderstands his position in 
France. 

A SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND. 
UR contemporary the Scotsman is usually as careful as i 
is invariably spirited ; but the excitement and distraction 
into which it has been thrown by a superfluous eagerness 
to keep Mr. Edward Jenkins from becoming the Parliamentary 
representative of Edinburgh, seems to have proved a little too 
much for it. Thus only can we account for the relaxation 
of vigilance betokened in the admission of an article which 
appeared last Wednesday, containing a furious and unwar- 
ranted assault upon the Spectator, delivered in connection with 
those proposals for reorganising the Scottish Executive, that 
are now engaging regard. We are accused of “crass ignor- 
ance,’ of encumbering the discussion by a contribution to it 
composed of “rubbish,” of laying ourselves open to circum- 
stantial correction, in respect of every statement made in our 
innocent note of last week upon the subject. In any case, 
there was small occasion for such a discharge of big 
and hot words; while the outburst becomes distinctly 
ludicrous, in the light of the patent blunders which our 
censor perpetrates,—blunders for an exposure of which 
one has only to turn to his issue of the previous day, and read 
therein a speech by the person who is directly and principally 
concerned, the Lord-Advoeate. Where that fails to substan- 
tiate our averments (and it contradicts none of them), the lack 
may be readily supplied. It is only needful to cite the admis- 
sions made by our assailant, or appeal to historic facts which 
are incontrovertible. 

The Scotsman starts with a blunder. It assumes that a 
change, which will restrict the Lord-Adyocate to his legal 
duties, giving him much the standing of the Attorney-General, 
plus those important functions which he exercises in super- 
vising the Scottish system of public prosecution, is imminent ; 
and goes on to say, that “the desirableness of appointing 
a Minister for Scotland is occupying the attention of the 
Government.” In saying this it goes too far, The Lord- 
Advocate declared on Monday evening that * the Government 
had not even approached the consideration of the question ;” 
and thgy certainly were too busy otherwise to bestow much 
heed upon it in the interval. Lad it been said that a number 
of Scottish Members are pressing for such a change, as has 
been done repeatedly, and that the Home Secretary, like many 
of his predecessors, is not indisposed to welcome it, the allegation 
might have stood. Weare next found fault with for declaring 
that, by long prescription, the Lord-Advocate is virtually the 
Home Secretary for Scotland, Perhaps the statement should 
have been qualified by saying that it is so, except where 
the office falls into the hands of a weakling; but we cannot 
make out the sense of the offered contradiction. “He is 
nothing of the sort,’ we are told; “he is the adviser 
of the Home Secretary.” Does the technical distinction 
carry any important or appreciable difference? We 
scarcely think so; and we are confirmed in our impression, 
when we find our impugner following up a flat denial by 
such a wind-up to a long historical excursus as this :— As 
there was no oflice to which the functions of a Scottish Secre- 








es 
tary of State could be attached, except the office of Lord- 
Advocate, they were gradually associated with that post!” 
We said the Lord-Advocate has charge of all Scottish Bills, of 
course not meaning that private Members were prohibited 
from trying their legislative skill, but that he was the framer 
and pilot of Government measures. The statement is con. 
troverted with blunt emphasis. What says the Lord-Advocate? 
His language runs,—* One of the most important functions of 
the office is the preparation and promotion of Bills affecting 
the interests of Scotland ;”” he explained that he would always 
be glad to receive the counsel and help of his colleagues in the 
representation, but he added, “ I am bound to say, that as the 
ereater number of Scottish measures are more or less con. 
nected with the peculiarities of our legal system, if every 
Scottish Member held a commission from the Crown, it would 
still be necessary that they should consult and obtain the 
assistance of the Lord-Advocate.” The exact import of this 
sweeping sentence we do not pretend to determine; the words 
are probably much too wide for the speaker's intention, but 
construe them as you may. they fully bear out our statement 
both as to the “ charge of Scottish Bills” and as to the “ini- 
tiation of Scottish reforms. And so as to the remaining 
subject of patronage. It is true that the right of appointment 
to legal offices is all that can be exercised directly by the 
Lord-Advocate,—his powers in that regard being, however, 
the same as those of the English Lord Chancellor; but 
what of his influence as responsible adviser of the Home 
Secretary? The dual office embraces well-nigh the whole 
field; and, as matter of fact, all representations, even 
from the most influential persons, were wont to be res 
ferred to him, and their effect depended on _ his sanction. 
It is passing strange our critic should be unaware 
of this; but our marvel that it should be otherwise is 
abated, when we find him speaking of a time “when Lord- 
Advocates [sic] were of a certainty in the House of Commons,” 
and asserting that “when a Government goes out, the Lord- 
Advocate generally goes to the Bench.” Where has the writer 
lived his days, or what history has he read? Has he never 
heard of previous Lords-Adyocate who travelled far and 
deviously, making many futile essays, before they found a seat? 
Or can he point to any instance during the century, except the 
last two, when accidental openings favoured the performance 
when the thing he describes as usual has taken place ? 
Upon the merits of the case we retain our opinion. The 
appointment of a Scottish Secretary would be a convenience to 
Scottish Members, for even when the Lord-Advocate abandons 


his private practice he is often called away from Westminster 
during the Session by his public duties. This is inconvenient ; 


and the awkwardness has often been complained of. We 
know from Cockburn’s “ Life of Jeffrey” that he felt oppressed 
by the weight and multifariousness of his duties, insomuch that 
he importuned Lord Grey for relief, and got a promise that 
he should be eased by some such arrangement as is now in 
contemplation. His successors, for the most part, have been 
more inclined to resist encroachment than to court a diminu- 
tion of labour or responsibility ; but every now and again the 
Scottish Representatives have agitated the question. Twice, 
at least, it has been made the subject of a formal Parlia- 
mentary debate,—on the first oceasion, at the instance of the 
Liberal Mr. Baxter, who was answered by the Tory Mr. 
Inglis, now Lord President ; and again at the instance of the 
Tory Sir James Fergusson, who was answered by the Liberal 
Lord Monerieff, now Lord Justice Clerk. The Scottish 
Members who are now on the move ought to read these 
replies. They are very cogent, if not absolutely con- 
clusive; and they may well suggest the prudence of calling 
a halt, were it only on the principle that the ills we have 
may, in the quest for good, be exchanged for other and 


worse, 





THE GREAT SNOWSTORM OF LONDON. 
January 28th, 1911. 
\{ Y pean Soyx,—I do not wonder at your interest in the great 
VA snow-storm of 1881. It is now almost forgotten, but it was 
min Unelish history that has 
ever occurred from any natural cause ; and even at this distance 
iat T recall the memories 
don was partially isolated for two weeks, 
ed for two more, and might in another ten 
days have keen depopulated. The snow began to fall on 
Tuesday, January 18th, 1881, and continued falling with fury 
for three days, accompanied by violent winds, which heaped it 
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La Sore oe 
together in every ieeiiialibien broad street, or space open 
enough to allow of heavy drifts. When the Londoners who 
had kept indoors while the storm lasted ventured out, 
they found four solid feet of snow everywhere, and 
in all drifts from ten to fourteen feet, while the ther- 
mumeter fell to 16", and steadily remained there. By great 
exertions the pathways and a narrow way in each street were 


cleared, and as all traffic, except that of sheer necessity, was 


suspended, this — suflicient, and little alarm was 
felt, though prices 
Seven days alterwi rds, however—on January 
severe fall oceurred, undoing much that had heen done; and on 
February Ist ies r, pet h fini 
isolated London. ‘The Thames was frozen too thickly for ships 
to come up, the railway managers gave up the eliort to send 
trains, foot-passage was out of th : question, and, except an occa- 
sional sledge, driven with soi 
gaps and unevennesses cau 
don was isolated like a village 
The energy shown in clearance 
Traffic Manager believing that next day would see a thaw, and 
afterwards the renewed fails of snow made movement for 
heavy convoys, except by tunn From first to 
last the railways were rather torpid, partly and chiefly from 
the influence of a never-dyin» hope—a long obstruction from 
snow being nearly unknowu—bhut partly also from reluctance to 
expend money on the cuormous scale At the very 
last the Government engaged armies of labourers, and executed 
some extraordinary though useless works; but before that, 
things had come to a very bad puss indeed. 

A nation of three millions of men, growing and producing 
nothing in the way of food, was shut up on twelve — miles 
of stony ground. Ai first there was little alarm, for the re- 
sources of London were believed to be boenatlden, but on the 
thirteenth day an old merchant published a note of warning. 
He showed that very little provisions had come in since the 
storm, and that the tendency oi trade for years had been to 
make the food-stocks in Loudon low. Storage was dear, com- 
petition sharp, and capital valuable, while the regular means of 
communication worked with as litle friction and as few inter- 
ruptions as the great bodies in space, or the works of a finely- 
made chronometer. Any dealer could obtain any supply of 
any article from the country or the ports within twelve 
hours. The distributors, therciore, lived from hand to mouth, 
importing from outside at the utmost a fortnight’s stock, and 
this, though partially resupplicd, had been heavily depleted. 
Already the supply of fresh vegetables, potatoes wands was 
at an end, and the potatoes would only last three days more. 
He recommended, therefore, that Government should ap- 
propriate all provisions, and that London should be rationed 
like Paris in the sit se ol 1870. ‘The Editor who 
published the letter ridiculed this pian, as contrary to politi- 
cal economy, and his readers smiled; but there was an uneasi- 
ness from that moment in the public mind, which 
deepened into panic. The loss of vegetables was bearable, though 
severely felt; but now milk, which had grown scarce 
suddenly disappeared. ‘Chere was no more milk, fresh or con- 
densed, and the children began to suffer. The supply of fish 
had ended from the first, Dillingsgate being emptied in twenty- 
four hours; and the demand for meat became so sharp and the 
price so high, that the remaining cows were, slaughtered for 
their flesh. ‘The butchers “i in to sell horse-flesh, at 
first secretly, then ope nly ; bread went up to the 
highest price recorded—Is. Gd. the quartern loaf—a price 
the poorer labourers could not pay; and on the fifteenth 
day the Government, warned hy some dangerous bread-riots, 
by a rapid rise in the death-rate, and by the reports from the 
workhouses, took, under 


began from the first to ascend rapidly. 
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sanction of Parliament, two great 
steps. They expropriated] all remaining food, taking it into 
their own possession; and they took 250,000 men into their 
employ, at 6s. a day, partly as distributors, partly as police. 
Money had not lost its value, for every one expected an end to 
the frost, the strongest men in London were out of work, 
and the educated volunteered as inspectors in thousands. 
Armed with short clubs, and placed in uniform by a simple 
order to wear a sccond shirt over their clothes, with a hand- 
kerchief for belt, these constables preserved the peace, and so 
far as labour could ayail, alleviated the growing misery, which 
soon became extreme. At first, bread and portions of cooked 
horse-flesh were distributed, then bread alone in thinly baked 











cakes, and then, at last, an indigestible paste of hali-boiled 
flour, for a greater misfortune than all had overtaken London. 
The means of cooking, of supplying light, and of making 
fires, all failed together. he supply of water never quite 
stopped till the last day, for the ground and the deep pipes 
froze slowly, and two mighty hydrants fed wooden aqueducts 
for two hours a day from the remaining unfrozen water in the 
Thames 
London were exhausted in getting eed all sanitary arrange- 

; 

n 


} 


The time, and energy, and health of all women in 


ments collapsed, and nothing emerged from the unilushed sewers, 
but still no terrible thirst was encountered, except by individuals, 
till the last few hours; but there was no fuel or light. Very early 
in the frost the oil gave out, the supply, even at tripled rates, 
‘ all stoe k of w ood 
was burnt up, and the coal rose to prices—80s. a ton 








not being sufficient for ten days; the very 
for firing 
—utterly beyond the means of the poor. ‘The Gas Companies 
first lowered their pressure, till their lights were almost useless, 
then knocked off all private supplies, and finally ceased working 
altogether. Of candles—the use of which had much diminished— 
the stock did not last six days. ‘he Government appropriated 
all remaining fuel for cooking, but cooking even once a day for 
three millions of people is a tremendous undertaking. The 
stock got lower and lower, and on the twenty-third day it was 
announced that only raw food could be given out. There 
the stocks in private 
hands were all gone. ‘lhe Government took all it could, and on 
this point, the equal distribution of firing, the 
multitude was so pronounced and so shared by the white- 
shirted police, that it was impossible to guard private property. 


was no more firing to be obtained ; 


feeling of the 


Every house su cae of coal or wood for fires was visited, and 
it was during these visits that what of disorder there was—and 
it was not ery much—oceurred. ‘The people 
were not bad-tempered, rather dogged, and patient of every- 
thing except the concealment of fuel, and the batoned police 
made but short work of any thief. At last the last stores 
dwindled away, and food was issued uneooked. Then the 
courage and stolid patience of the people, always disin- 
clined to murmur at any act visibly one of Providence, began 
to give way. ‘They grew nervous, impatient, and superstitious. 
Parliament was beset by crowds clamouring for unattainable fire 
The churches were filled with never-ending relays of Revivalists, 
not praying, but lamenting the sins of London; and shocking 
scenes of hysteria were e nacted, side by side with services ‘of 
piety and supplication. Monstrous schemes for pulling down 
London to burn the timbers were openly broached. The people, 
worn with the cold, the excitement, and the low rations, began 
to be wild with hunger, and felt an uneonquerable disgust for 
the uncooked food. Hundreds became delirious. Thousands 
wandered on the verge of delirium, seeking food long since con- 
sumed. 'The majority were patient, and lay in their beds, or hud- 
dled together, reading the small, hand-pressed sheets which did 
duty for newspapers, and which were full of scientifie or wild 
calculations about weather, reports of horrible occurrences, and, 
above all, explanations of the death-returns. 'These returns 
were published daily after the first fortnight, and they mounted, 
mounted, mounted, till the disposal 


comparatively \ 


of the dead, under frozen 
snow, in places where they would not produce pestilence, be- 
Burial, except in the 
show, Was soon given up, and later on even removal, so that 
Government, when the snow vanished, was obliged to keep 
on its army of White-shirts for a week, only to bury the 
dead, The deprived of 
milk, and sugar, and cooked meal; then the old, already half- 
dead from the frost; then the weaker men, then the drinking 
men, and finally the women, whose patience and comparative 


came a_ terrible preoccupation. 


children went first, poor things! 


exemption from the effects of alcohol had at first seemed to 
give them strength. The cold, though not too bad to bear, the 
hunger, which was not quite starvation, the unaccustomed want 
of necessaries, found out in every one some weak place. The 
people had plenty of clothes, they soon knew the warmth that 
second, or third, or fourth shirts will give—the practice of the 
Northern Chinese—and they were not frozen; but they died, 
died in heaps, every day. By the fifteenth day the average 
was 2,000, then 3,000, then 5,000, and then it leaped on 
the twentieth day to 20,000. In the last ten days, when 
cooked food was unprocurable, and there was neither fire nor arti- 
ficial light procurable in London, there perished 200,000 human 
beings, an awful number, yet not 7 per cent. of the population of 
the great city. Of these more than two-thirds were children. It 
was calculated afterwards that half the children under eight 
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perished, and it was this mortality, with its special pain and 
horror, which so fixed the snow-storm in the minds of English- 
speaking men. The death-rate of London was permanently 
altered for ten years, the generation which had passed through 
this trial losing much of its strength, and being ever after 
liable to slaughter under 2 low thermometer, or a rush of 
catarrh. I do not remember many murders. The people were 
sullen and submissive, rather than furious; the White-shirts 
were effective, all suffered alike, and no one at first could give up 
hope that a few hours might bring relief. When at last the relief 
came—the thaw—it came rapidly, the thermometer rising to 48°, 
and though there was much suffering for many days—for the work 
of distribution, especially distribution of coal, to three millions of 
people was excessive, and occupied many days—still, ordinary 
life at once recommenced, and in a few weeks all suffering, save 
the loss of children, was forgotten. The literature of the storm, 
at one time enormous, can now only be studied in the British 
Museum, and but two permanent relics of the sad time remain. 
The Government still keep together the nucleus of the volun- 
teer police, the white-uniformed patrol, who are now the universal 
intermediaries between the people and the police, who are to 
be found at every intersection of the more central streets, and 
who gather to a signal whenever the regular police need 
help; and there is a covered line of rails to Gravesend, so 
built that it cannot be interrupted by snow, and can, therefore, 
bring coal and oil, and if needful, even corn, from all open ports. 
So great were the sufferings from uncooked food, that direct 
grants in aid of this sewer railway were voted by Parliament 
and the extinct Metropolitan Board without resistance; and the 
line is now one of the most valuable arteries of the kingdom, 
carrying at a slow rate the great mass of heavy imports from 
the sea to London.— Yours, 





THE LESSER “ BARBARIANS.” 

N R. MATTHEW ARNOLD, in his essay “ Barbarians, 

Philistines, Populace,” says:—* When I want to dis- 
tinguish clearly the aristocratic class from the Philistines proper, 
or middle-class, I name the former in my own mind the Bar- 
bariaus. And when I go through the country, and see this and 
that beautiful and imposing seat of theirs crowning the land- 
scape, ‘There,’ I say to myself, ‘is a great fortified post of the 
Barbarians.’” But besides these great, fortified posts of the big 
Barbarians mentioned by Mr. Arnold, there are also many 
minor fortified posts, belonging to those who, since we have read 
the above, we, in our minds, call the lesser Barbarians, equally 
Barbarians in their instincts, in their appearance, in their 
manners, equally unable to understand the comparative value 
of ideas versus prejudices, equally absorbed in what are called 
“ manly sports,” suitable companions, from their habits, ways of 
life, and views of things generally, to consort with the bigger 
species, yet holding little or less land, and exercising little or less 
influence over the lives of other classes. For one big, bouncing, 
fortified post of the great barbarian, there are, studded about 
the country, dozens of smaller, less imposing seats, belonging to 
or rented by those who are, in spirit, vassals to the great man, 
—seats bearing a like reference to the great places, that the 
houses in Park Street, Mount Street, and Green Street do to 
those in Grosvenor Square or Berkeley Square; or those in 
Wilton Strect, Chester Street, and Chapel Street do to the 
Belgrave Square or Eaton Square mansions. Now, the lesser 
barbarian is by no means of the same species as the country 
squire. He is, personally, a more refined being; he has pro- 
bably been brought up in one of the imposing seats, has passed 
some of his youth in a good regiment, and may even be 
a better sportsman than his bigger neighbour. He and 
his wife are quite as good-looking as the big bar- 
barian and his wife, and are distinguishable from these in a 
crowd only, if at all, by a greater precision in the correctness of 
their style, and by being more exclusive in recognising only as 
fellow-creatures those who, in general Barbarian language, are 
understood as “nice people.” The purest examples of the 
species of lesser Barbarians abound chiefly in the good 
hunting counties, and come to London only for the “height 
of the season,’ where they are distinguishable in the 
fashionable, respectable society as that portion which, in 
milliner’s language, would be called the most “stylish.” A 
duchess can afford to be a dowdy, she moves surrounded by an 
atinosphere which is unmistakable, and it is her atmosphere 
which imposes on the populace, more than her individual 
But the female lesser barbarian has to mark 


presence. 





——— Th 
her distinction by her dress and appearance as an ip. 
dividual, The real business in life of the lesser barbarians ig 
to perfect all their pursuits into a distinguished science of 
pleasure. 

This science is studicd more successfully and earnestly by the 
lesser Barbarians than by any other of the rich idle classes, 
Though they are not assuredly what can be called a religious 
class, they are often “ Churchy,” and most often rather “ High- 
Churchy ;” but their real object of worship is good style. It is 
a standard of good style which directs the education of their 
children, which determines all their domestic arrangements 
and especially the stable department, their dress, their 
thoughts, their occupations, their acquaintances, their in- 
timacies, their religion. Personally, they are often very 
kind to dependents and the class poor enough to be re- 
moved sufficiently below them for their fortified posts not 
to be endangered by any inroad on a social ground, but they 
are quite inaccessible on principle to any outside the magic 
circle of “ nice people,” if such outsiders dare make an approach 
on the ground of common fellowship. Herds of these outsiders 
may be seen at the county gatherings of the big Barbarians, 
but at the select parties of the lesser, never one. They are 
mostly Conservative in politics, and the reverse of intellectual in 
culture; but they are eflicient in action, though the aim of the 
action may not be high. They do well what they do at all; 
what they attempt they achieve; but their attempts are nearly 
all in the line of pleasure, and in their own line the good speci- 
mens are very complete and finished. They have “go,” 
energy, decorum, good-taste from an external point of view, 
pleasantness iu their lives, but no true beauty. As there is no 
spirituality, though a good deal of Churchiness in their religion, 
so there is no beauty, though plenty of “good style,” in their 
lives. 

Now, there is still a real and helpful idea in the existence of 
the bigger Barbarians. ‘Their fortified posts have often a true 
splendour, which has its use. The best of these strongholds 
are like muscums of the fine arts fitted into cases of beautiful 
architecture, and refined and finished with the beauty of a 
home. When the owners do their duty—and there are many 
whose aim it is to do it conscientiously, according to their 
lights—these fortitied posts are acquisitions to all classes who 
inhabit the neighbourhood. Much of the time and mind of 
their owners are given up to the duties as well as the pleasures 
of their position, and, like the Bishops, though they have 
palaces to dwell in, they have little or no leisure to gloat over 
the luxury of their palaces. Unless absorbed in some indi- 
vidual passion or vice, the lives of the bigger Barbarians 
are not selfish in intention. ‘The power of their position brings 
out whatever of generosity or kindness may be in their dis- 
positions as individuals, and their unquestioned rank and posi- 
tion tend to their viewing social questions which do not en- 
danger that position of rank from an unbiassed, large, and 
considerate point of view; and as any society they may choose to 
invite to their “ fortitied posts” cannot affect their own social 
status, provided it is within the pale of respectability—and even 
in the question of resvectability the world allows the bigger 
Barbarians a laxity which is almost without limits—there is no 
reason why they should not gratify their kindly instincts of 
hospitality. ‘lhe theory of the great Barbarians, however far 
short the practice of individuals may fall, is to give to the 
classes below them in position a standard of beauty 
and grace in the external matters of life, and of the manner 
in which to hold intercourse with their fellow-creatures. 
What it is good for their fellow-men to share with 
them, that, as a rule, they are ready to share. They mostly 
open their houses and their parks hospitably. Of their 
personal intimacy they are doubtless chary, but to the classes 
of society living under different conditions, such personal 
intimacy would not be of any very special use. Though the 
big Barbarians may appear to be a pleasure-loving class, as a 
rule they work hard in their own way, and are an element in 
English life that tends to the happiness of society in general. 
Many take, of course, a selfish, ignoble view of their position, 
but the theory of the class in general is noblesse oblige. But 
with these vassals in spirit of the great Barbarians, these good- 
looking, these well-dressed, these externally-refined, these ex- 
clusive, lesser Barbarians, the theory of life, though it is doubt- 
less unconsciously so, seems to be one of consistent selfishness. 
It is their idea of life, which is a mistaken one. They aim at living 
the life of a class, without the reality of that life. It is in- 
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herited power which gives all the reality to the position of the big 
Barbarians, and with it come the responsibilities, the duties, the 
occupations of the inheritance. Whether they fulfil these or 
neglect them, the heads of the aristocracy have not to seek 
their first work in life; it comes to them with their birthright ; 
and their high rank, when justified by well-used power, has a 
splendour about it which spreads a genial influence on the 
classes socially below them; but rank, without power or in- 
fiuence, beyond a certain external atmosphere of refinement, is 
rather a frothy concern, narrowing to those who tenaciously 
hold to it, and exasperating to those who are kept at arm’s 
length by its exclusiveness. To aim at being like a big bar- 
parian is as futile as crying for the moon, for the one thing a 
man or woman cannot make themselves is a big barbarian. 
Men and women can easily cultivate themselves into beings 
superior to this species, but they can never become the actual 
thing; so that they who adopt the manner of living, as far 
as they can, of those with whom they cannot share the only 
valuable possession—inherited power—are almost certain to 
confuse their lives with false ideals and vaporous aims. It is 
these, whom we call lesser Barbarians, and it is these who excite 
the Philistines to bitterness against the “ upper classes,” more 
than the genuine Barbarian himself. 

The Philistines and Populace recognise, more or less con- 
sciously, that there is at the root of all worthy occupation an 
idea beyond making a livelihood, an idea that the work in hand 
does some good to the community at large, and pushes on the 
knowledge or civilisation of the world, besides giving material 
support to the individual, and they resent paying respect to any 
class whose influence does not contain such an idea. This idea 
of common interest has a harmonising influence, and tends to 
bind classes together; and it is the absence of any such har- 
monising influence between the Philistines and the pleasure- 
Joving classes which leads to the exasperation of the former and 
the selfishness of the latter. The Philistine sees the lesser 
Barbarian leading a life of pleasure and refined luxury 
which he shares with no other class less fortunate, and 
not even pretending to live according to the principle of doing 
good in his generation. The theory of all the professions is 
that their followers, besides making an income whereon to 
live, should adopt the unselfish aim of doing their work so 
that every class is the better for it,—the clergy, by making 
every one more religious; lawyers, by forwarding the claims 
of justice; soldiers, by protecting their country in peace and 
against foreign aggression; the politician, by legislating so 
that his country may be the happier and more prosperous; the 
literary man, by so popularising truth and goodness that the people 
are imbued with both; the poet and artist, by translating Nature 
into a form of Art which shall accentuate beauty, and ennoble and 
refine the impressions which all human nature, unless com- 
pletely degraded, is capable of receiving; the business classes 
and manufacturers by forwarding the commerce of the 
country and the employment of the hand-worker. But the 
iesser Barbarians, who expect more respect and consideration 
than all these,—what higher view of duty, think the Philistines 
and the populace, can be got out of the theory of their 
lives and occupations? What they hold as distinctive 
of their class, they are not at all willing to share for the benefit 
of those who might be improved by it. Their influence, such 
as it is, is not derived from money or intellect, but from refine- 
ment in the external proceedings of life; and this refinement 
they wrap round their whole manner of living, and it adds much 
tothe pleasure of their lives,—and what is really good and sound 
in it would add, doubtless, to the pleasure of the lives of other 
classes; but the theory of the lesser Barbarians is to use such 
refinement for their own pleasure and their own pride exelu- 
sively. In so missing any higher idea of duty arising from the 
possession of their special treasure, this treasure of external 
refinement becomes, by its tendency to selfishness, morally 
ignoble. 

The root of all exclusiveness lies not only in pride, but 
in fear. It is a sign not only of selfishness, but of weak- 
hess and insecurity, and in the tenacity with which the 
lesser Barbarian holds to his exclusiveness, there may be 
a latent misgiving as to the strength of his position. 
This position he might make more respectable, if he frankly 
realised to himself in what the advantages of it consist. 
Probably, if the subject were faced honestly, and from a view of 
life which included moral and spiritual elements, much which 
1s cultivated as refinement would drop off as baneful self- 





indulgence, a spurious and not a healthy outcome of civilisa- 
tion; still, after such a clearing, there would yet remain a 
good side to the refinement of the lesser Barbarian, which it 
would be well forall classes to acknowledge and adopt. Personal 
refinement, extending to finish, care, and precision, and a certain 
deliberation and thought in relation to the details of the manner 
of living, gives a personal dignity which is absent in the usualrush 
and tear of moderu life. Mr. Ruskin expatiates somewhere on 
the unutterable vulgarity of being in a hurry, and assuredly 
nothing that is worth doing is the better done for being 
unaccompanied by the personal dignity which results from 
such refinement of habit. It may be noticed that those 
who do great things, who work the hardest in the highest 
lines, are mostly very dependent on such refinement for a 
relaxation of strain which real mental effort always causes, 
especially when joined to the delicacy and sensitiveness 
which finely organised: natures possess. Now, though the 
modern good-style and good-taste of the lesser Barbarians are 
not at all synonymous with beauty or the best fitness of things, 
there is about them a balance and poise which are the reverse 
of exaggeration and extravagance. The moderation resulting 
from a feeling of balance and deliberation, and which is one 
necessary element in beauty, is a salient merit in all so-called 
well-bred people. It is the element which saves them from 
making themselves personally ridiculous, the unfortunate fate 
of so many Philistines. It is an element which adds essentially 
to the grace of life, and corresponds in external matters with 
the grace which culture adds to genius. Now, with true 
culture the Barbarians have nothing to do, for they cease to be 
Barbarians when they have; their mental vision does not 
pierce through the prejudices of class and habit. The atti- 
tude of their minds so to speak, provincial. But 
in external material and matters they do excel up to a certain 
point, and though they could not influence any class by ideas, 
they might be missionaries among the Philistines in the matter 
of personal order and refinement, were they to apply the obvious 
truth of the Christian principle, that what is worth having 
The theory of all Barbarians is to treat the 
as a direct gift of 


is, 


is worth sharing. 
refinement of what they call “nice people” 
Nature to the “ upper classes” alone, and they assume that it is 
as useless as it is unnecessary to endeavour to imbue the Philis- 
tines with any flavour of it. It is a gift beyond price, beyond 
everything, in their eyes, and they treat it with that reverence 
with which the more spiritual-minded treat religion, only that 
they have no such impulse to share it; and Barbarians will 
they remain, as long as they do so monopolise it. But with the 
lesser species this retinement is apt to become almost its own 
travestie, by becoming an aim in itself, and not the outcome of 
natural conditions. It isan effort to grace something the reality 
of which does not exist ; it isa striving after the flavour without 
the substance. It results in something like the effect of an 
artificial scent, compared to the whiff you get from the flowers 
themselves. Pleasure is laboured-at till it ceases to be a crace- 
ful and pretty addition to the work of the world, and becomes 
the dreariest of all ocenpations, by being pursued as an aim in 
itself. 
Barbarians, 
time of it” as they used to have, and probably a still worse time 


ereat and small, are not having “so good @ 


is in prospect for them. The bigger species, having still much 
to give in the way of pleasure, will still be tolerated, as long as 
their great possessions cling to them; but the lesser species 
must change their habits of mind, or expect to lose all influence. 
The inevitable fate of all those classes who contract their sym- 
pathies, and are selfish on principle, is to be left out of the 
movement of the true life of the world, and to be gradually 
The instinct of 


justice in nations will always return sooner or later to the princi- 


more and more ignored as objects of interest. 


ples found in the great speech Sarpedon made to Glaucus, written 
thousands of years ago, “ Why boast we, Glaucus, our extended 
* Great 


reign ...... unless great acts superior merit prove?” 


acts,” on the part of the governing classes, and those who wisl 


=} 


to be respected as holding a superior position in society, would 
entail, under the present conditions of modern life, a rising 
above class prejudices, an extension of sympathy to all who are 
honestly working in all occupations. ‘The prettier mode of 
living in external and material matters, which is understood 
so well by the Barbarians, if extended into the region of 
mind and feeling, would cause a gentleness and nobility of 
thought and consideration for others, and so quickly emanci- 
pate the Barbarians into “ children of light,”"—and “ children of 
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light” of the pleasantest description, for there is an inherited | —“ As printing and book-reading increase, the gifts of public 


charm of atmosphere about them which, if only they could rise 
out of their own special class-vulgarisms, would add to their 
“light”? a mellowness and beauty much needed in the organi- 
sation of life. The practical result in society of this emancipa- 
tion of the Barbarians would be that the good-style aud good-tuste 
which they now so tenaciously appropriate to themselves alone, 
they would try and diffuse among other classes. These are, 
when good of their kind, very pleasant elements in the 
intercourse of the world. But only, if at all, by personal 
contact and personal sympathy can the trick be learnt. This 
is well recognised now-a-days between the poor and the rich, 
in the giving of material help, but it is still utterly ignored 
When it is a matter of infusing other classes with the blessings 
of refinement. The Philistines recognise, as a rule, well enough 
that there is a difference between their own more slovenly way 
of living, however costly it may be, and the finish and pleasant- 
ness of the habits of the Barbarians; but as the latter keep 
them socially at arm’s-length, the Philistines have not the 
opportunity of acquiring the advantages possessed by the so- 
called “ upper classes.” 

To cultivate the Philistines personally would inyolve a 
deal of distasteful work, particularly for the women of the 
emancipated Barbarians, because difference in matters of taste 
produce almost a greater jar in personal intercourse than 
difference in matters of feeling; and the taste of the Philis- 
tines is their weak side. Doubtless, the ci-devant Barbarian 
woman would find it a bore to talk on a level of real sympathy 
and equality to a Philistine woman who “puts on” her 
manners, is wanting in simplicity, meanders round a subject 
with obvious little affectations in the course of conversation, and 
who is proud of the wrong things, and brags about possessions 
she does not know how to use. Still, both are women, and the 
more true womanly feelings they have, the easier will it be for 


great 


them to find a common ground. The Barbarians must expand, 
and the Philistines must restrain themselves, if members of 
each class wish to emancipate themselves into “ children 
of light;’’ but the lesser Barbarians, as a power in society, 
will probably not exist The Philistines 
are more likely to win, for though their taste may be 
faulty, though they may be too eager and exaggerated in 
their attitudes of mind and body, they have within them inore 
power of growth, they have not the same brutal confidence 
in themselves, and, therefore, have more susceptibility to ideas, 
a susceptibility which Barbarians have not. As Mr, Matthew 
Arnold says :—“ It is because aristocracies almost inevitably 
fail to appreciate justly, or even to take into their mind, the 
instinct pushing the masses tuwards expansion and fuller life, 
that they lose their hold over them. It is the old story 
of the incapacity of aristocracies for ideas,—the secret of 
their want of success in modern epochs; and we may add, 
that the influence of the pleasure-loving lesser Barbarians 
will lessen and more, advanced ideas 
more and certain amount of mental 
culture. But before they become quite extinguished as a 
power, we would fain see them leave an inheritance behind 


much longer. 


as enicree 


more 


more a and moral 


them among the Philistines of greater good-taste in the | 


1 


material things of life, and of reticence, dignity and pleasantness 
of manner iu social intercourse; for, to conclude with the re- 
mainder of the above quotation,—* The people treats thein [the 
aristocracies | with flagrant injustice, when it denies all obliga- 
tion to them. They can and often do impart a high spirit,a 
fine ideal of grandeur, to the people; thus they lay the founda- 
tion of a great nation.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


= 
OBSTRUCTION, “CLOTURE,” AND LIBERTY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 





Sin,—The article in your last number on “ Cléture and Liberty ” 
presents the question in all its aspects. There is, indeed, no 
greater guarantee of liberty than “the determination of the 
people to be governed by their representatives after due deli- 
beration.” More than twenty years ago, with the object of 
promoting that deliberation with the least possible waste of 
the time and labour which are elements of power, and at a time 
when I had no apprehension of the arrival of persistent obstrue- 
tion, I put forward the following suggestion, or rather auticipa- 
tion, of the future. Quoting an expression of Sidney Herbert, 











orators will become of little or no value,” I added,—* There ig 
little doubt, as Parliament shall become composed of men of g 
more reflective order of mind, it will be less an arena for the 
display of mere extempore crudities. The debates may here. 
after be the brief expression of condensed thought. Instead of 
many of the oral addresses, the habit may be adopted of 
embodying and conveying reasons carefully prepared, in 
the shape of propositions to be entered on the proceedings 
of the House, having some resemblance to the protests of 
the Lords. The economy of time, and the improvement 
in logic, by such a process, would be incalculable.’’* 

It is obvious that if, among the notices and journals of the 
louse daily printed and distributed, a place were assigned for 
the recorded reasons of the Members for any vote or abstention, 
not only might any Member avail himself of it to place before 
his fellow-members the most succinct expression of the grounds 
on which he acts; but if obstructive addresses went on, impeding 
public business, a cldture might be at once voted, if necessary 
adjourning the decision of the question then in dispute until 
the next day, to enable any Member thus shut out from being 
fully heard to place his argument before the House in a more 
effectual form, and enabling the House at the same time to go 
on with the next business before it. Some simple rules would 
be necessary, and might easily be devised. The reasons given 
may be affixed in a prominent place in the lobby or adjacent 
rooms, allowing other members with the same views to append 
their signature, and the guarantee of deliberation as the 
security of liberty is preserved. 

Curiously enough, this idea, on its deliberative side, has been 
practically adopted by an independent Member. A leading 
article of the Daily News of Monday last begins :—“ Driven by 
the stress of Irish loquacity in the House, Sir Alexander Gordon 
has hit upon a new means of influencing the opinions of his.col- 
leagues. He has something to say bearing on the condition of 
Ireland and the proposed legislation thereupon. The proper 
oceasion would naturally be found in the course of debate, but 
as small opportunity is left for either English or Scotch Members 
to catch the Speaker’s eye, Sir Alexander Gordon has caught 
the postman’s, and sent him round with a circular addressed to 
honourable Members. His speech, delivered inthe new fashion, 
is brief, but very much to the point.” 

This means of brief and pointed expression, applicable in 
all cases in the manner I have suggested, and with cldture when 
obstruction is attempted, would, I cannot but think, be of 
infinite advantage, in augmenting the deliberative and all other 
effective powers of Parliament.—I am, Sir, &e., ‘THos. Hare. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the “ Notes from Cam- 
in the Athenceum of the 15th inst., wherein reference is 
made by the writer, who signs himself “X.,” to an article 
which you did me the honour of publishing in your paper of the 
{th ult. “ X.” has the ewur léger, and not content with taking 
a hopeful view of the scheme promulgated by the Commis- 
sioners of this University, says that I have been “ too angry at 
the retention of the Headships to be quite just in my estimate 
of the reforms which have been effected, both in the University 
and in the Colleges.’ What reforms have been effected in 
the Colleges we have still to learn, but one reform—as much 
desired by “ X.” (if Lam not mistaken) as by myself—has cer- 
tainly not been made or approved by the Commissioners, viz., 
the abolishment or utilisation of the Headships. For their re- 
tention * X.” urges nothing, and indeed nothing can be urged 
by any one who wishes to see the money that is still to be 
lavished upon them applied to the wants of our body. 
“X.” is pleased to term me “energetic, but not very well 
I am mistaken if he is not as well 
informed on this point as myself, and no better. He 
must be aware that all I stated as to the present inutility of 
these dignitaries is admitted by everybody but the most bigoted 
Had he questioned my assertion that there 
was once a time when the Head of a House performed some 
useful functions, there might have been something in it, and J, 
at any rate, would have forgiven him. But I will ask him to 
prove the opposite contention, and show to the satisfaction of 
your own readers, or those of the Atheneum, that the Heads of 
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informed.” again 


Conservatives. 
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teeta es 
Houses—with one possible exception—do any good to the Uni- 
versity, in return for the large sum of money they receive, a 
sum that was purposely understated by me. If he cannot do 
this, and I know he cannot, he had etter not dip his pen into 
ink. 

Again, he declares that, 1a my “obsercations upon the 
Tutors,” Iam “completely astray,” and that my facts, he thinks, 
are not correctly stated. Can he deny the fact that there are 
in this University tutors who (as I have heard it put) “ do not 
‘tute’? I have admitted the fact, and gladly, that there 
are tutors who do—and no doubt the flourishing state 
of some Colleges is due to that fact—of which Clare, Pem- 
broke, Trinity Hall, and Jesus are witnesses. Some other 
Colleges have, I believe, tutors not hard-working, 
but it is obviously impossible for me to indicate particularly 
those tutors who are notoriously inefficient. I simply assert 
that their names are well known to all residents here, and, 
moreover, that the nature of the case prevents “the College 
authorities ” from compelling these inefficient tutors to do their 
duty. The majority of “the College authorities” are junior 
Fellows, who hold their lectureships under the fainéans, and ex- 
pect in due time to succeed to the lucrative and lazy posts. 
It, therefore, does rest, in my opinion, with the Commissioners 
to see that the work is not scamped, as in many cases, I repeat, 
it certainly is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Writer oF tHE ARTICLE. 


less 


Cambridge, January 25th. 





THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Six,—Before the tide of political strife rushes in, I am tempted 
to ask you to let one who has been debarred by circumstances 
from taking any part in the discussion of the last few weeks 
to make one or two remarks on the Ecclesiastical situation. 
Practical Churchmen of all schools are, I think, indebted to 
you for the firmness with which you have held your readers to 
the real question,—“ Will you find a modus vivendi for Ritual- 
ism, or will you break up the Established Church ?” 

There is no need to waste words in showing the depth and 
extent of the agitation which prevails. It is not a clerical 
panic. Indeed, with an experience of two-and-twenty years— 
which includes the “ Essays and Reviews ” excitement—I am 
inclined to say that the present heavy strain on the clerical 
mind has been met with exceptional composure, except by one 
or two Bishops, and that the note of the moment is rather one of 
quiet decision, which is not without its own significance. But the 
influence of the still pending conflict on many lay Churchmen, 
especially the younger, and the humbler, more particularly 
those who owe personal religious influence to Ritualism, is such 
ag no wise religious ruler would prolong for a day, if he could 
help it. And the moral effect is probably worse still on those 
who perhaps believe themselves in the act of winning a contro- 
versial victory. 

It is more to the point to try and make some attempt to 
answer the question, “ What is to be done ?” 

1. Only one negative reply. No considerate man can fail to 
feel for the perplexities of the Bishops. But that does not 
make it right or prudent to seek a seeming relief by advocating 
episcopal autocracy. orally, historically, legally, practically, 
the one utterly inadmissible solution is any attempt to make 
the individual Bishop's opinion or taste operative and binding 
throughout each diocese, as matters stand. Churchmen, indeed, 
owe not the least of many services to Dr. Liddon for the 
example of his brave appeal to principles, and his willingness 
to abide by them. Bishops, constitutionally elected and com- 
missioned, and acting constitutionally, are, no doubt, the natural 
arbiters and custodians of Christian interests. But an Anglican 
Ultramontanism is growing up, which makes it necessary to 
enter a protest against confounding the ideal and the possible 
with the actual. 
disposition towards constitutional reform, will bring the now 
disaffected clergy to the Bishops’ feet at once. But they cannot 
let the modern prelate first coax them to their knees by hold- 
ing the language of the Apostolic Fathers, and then silence them 
in the terms of the Privy Council judgments and the decrees 
of Lord Penzance. 

2. The first and immediate need is that on which you, Sir, 
have so steadily insisted,—that a system be set up of recognising 
different types of Ritual observance in different parishes, and 
even in the same parish at different hours; and of giving the 


Real recurrence to first principles, and even a 





widest liberty to malcontent minorities to provide services to 
their own liking for themselves. The Archbishop has acted on 
this principle in a ease which came before him, on appeal, from 
the diocese of Lichfield ; and it is capable of general application. 
of our rulers to draw out a 
working scheme to this effect,—it is not ours. 

3. But the Ritual controversy is only a symptom, after all. As 
usual in human affairs, great questions are being raised from 
the starting-point of matters indifferent in themselves. The 
broad fact is that the present generation of Churchmen are 
finding the existing system of the Established Church wnwork- 
able. The clergy are the natural spokesmen of this feeling, but 
they are nothing more. It is nota clerical question. Every 
one recognises a new condition of things, due to the coincidence 
Face to face with these, the 
burden of the abuses, anomalies, inconsistencies, and scandals 
of the Establishment is more than its responsible officers can 
bear. They appeal 
for a century—in varying, but rising tones, for consideration. 


And it is the proper responsibility 


of a hundred modern influences. 


they have been appealing for forty yearss 


The time is come, they now say, for some serious reconstruction. 
Six years ago, the energy—-the folly, if you will—of some of 
them compelled attention. Authority was roused at last. They 
had asked 
answered with a threat of being “ put down,” and with the 
summary jurisdiction of a brand-new Parliamentary Court to 
enforce a confessedly doubtful law. 'The result we sce. 


for elbow-room, room to turn round, and were 


t is impossible to put a remedy in a sentence. For one, Ihave 
no vindictive desire for the repeal of the obnoxious Public Worship 
Act. Amendment would content me, if it would do any good. 
But for the Bishops to refuse to set it in motion, zs to repeal it. 
And I own [ see nothing for it, as things now are, but the vir- 
tual or actual repeal of the Act of 1874. Together with this, 
there is no question that the Final Court of Appeal in ecclesi- 
astical causes needs either to be recast, or its functions strictly 
limited to questions of pure law, if the submission of earnest 
Christians is to be claimed to its decisions. Meantime, how, 
when, and by whom is all this to be taken in hand? Who can 
expect Parliament, however willing, to busy itself, at such a 
moment as this, with the revision of the hundred statutes which 
go to make up the ecclesiastical status quo? Who can wonder 
if politicians are irresistibly attracted by the idea of using a 
sharp knife to the knot, once for all? Can any one doubt that if 
a single resolution would disestablish us, it would have a fair 
chance of being carried this Session ? 

!, A smaller, but perhaps hardly less urgent and influential, 
reform is probably in the power of the Spiritualty itself, with 
the consent of the Crown,—the reform of the existing Houses 
of Convocation. It would do much to tranquillise the minds of 
anxious Churchmen, but it has never been seriously attempted. 

I might say much more of the official conduct of the question, 
but refrain. The Bishops might, at all events, begin with their 
own House, and make its meetings a reality, instead of a farce. 
At present, they transact the most important business in 
private caucuses at Lambeth; and even close the doors of 
the Convocation House when they have a real decision to take, 
only letting in the reporters to hear one or two well-worn 
orators move foregone resolutions in perfunctory speeches, 
diversified by sharp scolding of their more practical brethren 
for writing letters, instead of listening to them. 

It is these things which provoke constitntionally-minded 
Churchmen past patience. And they are worth mention, be- 
cause they suggest the reflection that even now we might help 
It is most inspiriting to see that at least 
one Bishop, the Bishop of Ely, is able to take a statesmanlike 
view of the situation, and does not shrink from facing serious 


ourselves materially, 


The conviction is gaining 
ground, | thankfully believe, that only by falling hack on those 
constitutional principles (to call them by no higher name) 
which the Christian Church originally taught the nations, and 
which it is the special interest of the Christian laity to revive, 
ean either the repressive centralisation of European Popery be 


questions in a constitutional spirit. 


usefully broken up, or the confusion and fatuity of Anglican 

Hrastianism and individualism be successfully corrected and 

composed.- Lam, Sir, &C., 
Hoxton, January Ath. 





ANGLICAN AND ROMAN SACRAMENTAL TEACHING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The largen 


on Ritual calls for recognition on the part of so-called High 


ess of spirit shown in your recent “ leaders” 
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Churchmen. It appears strange to me, as to you, that sup- 
posed excess in the direction of Sacramentalism should be 
treated with such severity, while any amount of disobedience in 
other directions is tolerated. John Bull has a strong, innate 
sense of justice, and will not put up with this one-sided ad- 
ministration for any length of time. But the question arises,— 
How is such a thing possikle? ‘The answer is, of course,— 
Because people dread Popery in disguise. Now, you have once 
or twice suggested that there is no very clearly appreciable dis- 
tinction between High-Church Anglican, and Roman teaching 
on the subject of the Presence and the Sacrifice. Suffer me, as 
a man who has lived long in Roman Catholic countries, and is 
tolerably familiar with Anglican and Roman teaching, to say 
the distinction is vast indeed. It may be briefly stated thus :— 
The Anglican dwells on the living work of mediation and pro- 
pitiation of our Lord in heaven, and believes the same work to 
be carried on in the Kingdom of Heaven, the visible Church, at 
the Church’s altars, by the high priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. The Roman Catholic Church practically ignores 
the living work of mediation altogether. It sees in Christ, 
either the Holy Child Jesus in his mother’s arms, or the Cru- 
cified upon the tree, or the Judge in heaven, with Mary at his 
right hand and Joseph at his left; never the mediator, the 
advocate, the living propitiation,—* the Lamb as it was slain.” 
Hence, the worship of the Lamb, which we believe to be per- 
petuated at the altar, is practically unknown in the Roman 
Communion, though it may be found in Bossuct. The Anglican 
theory is essentially opposed to all carnal notions. We do not 
profess to take the measure of the mystery, but, while we 
acknowledge the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
we in no sense worship the elements, but only “ the Lamb as it 
was slain.” We repudiate transubstantiation and consubstan- 
tiation equally. 

As for ritual. it is, in itself, so harmless and so beautiful, as 
far as lights, incense, and vestments are concerned, that the 
prejudice against such externals can only arise from the 
identification of their use with Popery. We object gravely to 
their being introduced anywhere where the true doctrine of the 
Eucharist has not been cleared from misapprehension, and where 
they are not gladly welcomed by the people. But where people 
and priest are of one mind, it seems tyranny to forbid what is 
in itself innocent and good; and surely such tyranny cannot be 
persisted in, in the nineteenth century, in England. 

I am satisfied, speaking as a barrister as well as a theologian 
(however unworthy of either naine), that the Rubrics are so 
worded, probably intentionally (from the strife of parties), as to 
give a consideralle measure of latitude in what may be called 
the Catholic and Protestant directions; and I must hold that 
any narrow line of policy on the part of the Church of England 
I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHER GURNEY. 


would be simply suicidal in its effects. 
The Vicarage fs Tihayader, Deeceinber 2th. 


WOMEN’S COURAGE. 


{To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPEcTATCR.”’ 


Sirr,—As a “ woman naturally born to fear,” T have been mueh 
interested in your article on women’s courage in a_ recent 
number of the Speetufor, and L venture to think that both Miss 
Cobbe and your commentator have failed to exactly diagnose 
the natural history of our strength and weakness. My feminine 
guess at an explanation of our courage and our cowardice is, 
that we are brave, to any extent 
own province—where we can be lu 


as brave as aman is in his 
; 


‘wl; and we are cowards 
icient and helpless. 








where we feel that we are necessarily det 
Our cowardice (where it is not affectation, such as Miss Cobbe 
could cure) is the produét of conscious powerlessuess, and liable 
to overcome us in any circumstances in which onr safety and 
self-preservation depend on wind and limb, muscle and sinew, 
—under just the very circumstances which tind a man strong ; 
but in any case in which a woman ean be helpful, in which her 
specially womanly qualities and capacities of helpfulness ean be 
of use, her courage will always be equal to the demand. How- 
ever trying the circumstances, or harrowing to the nerves, no 
terrors of death or manifold sufferings will appal a ministering 
woman. Wherever there is suffering, and whatever it may be, 
the demand for courageous women will be 
demand for brave men would be met in 


met, as much asa 
a time of national 
danger. 

It is not, as your article suggests, that women's courage 
requires a personal affection to call it forth; truly, that will 
stimulate it; but it is womanliness-woman’s capacity to aid, to 





minister to helplessness and suffering,—that is the one thing 
needful to call it forth. It was at the foot of the Cross that 
woman discovered her réle, and all down the ages of Christianity 
since women have found a strength made perfect in their weak- 
ness. Enlightened by the lesson of the Cross, the women of 
Christendom have ever since been brave enough to do and to 
dare all that a woman’s heart and powers, inspired by Christian 
in contradistinction to Altruism, can dictate. 

Whenever the need arises, there will be found the Maries, 
Elizabeth Frys, Florence Nightingales, and Sister Doras 
ready for any emergencies. No forlorn-hope in war is more 
certain of finding a leader than a case of domestic or socia} 
suffering to find its courageous woman at hand.—I am, Sir, &., 

A Womay, | 





THE ISLE OF MAN. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Str,—I have read the ably-written article on the Isle of Man,. 
in the Spectator of the 11th inst. The writer seems to have 
had some unfortunate experience in landing here, or to have 
received information on this point from some one who has not 
recently visited the island, for he says that “the arrangements 
for disembarking are scandalously bad.” This was formerly 
the case, no doubt; but since the completion of the Victoria 
Pier they are under the immediate supervision of Colonel Paul, 
the head constable of the island, and are as satisfactory in every 
respect as is possible. The steamers now come alongside of the 
pier at all states of the tide, and the former danger and discom- 
fort of landing in small boats are entirely done away with. In 
justice to those concerned, Iam sure you will be only too glad 
to correct the unfavourable impression which may have been 
caused by this statement, as it might otherwise be the means oi 
keeping visitors from our shores.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ropert 8. Sterury. 
16 Athol Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, January 22nd. 





POETRY. 
eae 
THE NEW BIRTH. 
Gop spake in a voice of thunder, 
Of old from Sinai’s hill; 
And the mystic words of wonder 
Thrill the believer still ; 
He sees in the vault above him, 
With the eye of Faith alone, 
Gemmed round by the souls that love Him 
The great Creator’s throne. 
He sees,—in the day of danger,— 
The column of cloud that led 
l’rom the land of the alien stranger, 
His Israel whom He fed; 
And knows,—tho’ his footsteps wander 
Astray in a twilight land,— 
That his home is building yonder, 
By the one unerring hand. 
He sees,—in the night of peril,— 
The pillar of fire that shone 
From the halls of pearl and bery], 
To light God's children on ; 
And feels, that straight from Heaven, 
When the eye of sense grows dim, 
Shall a grander sight be given 
To all who trust in Him. 
On the page of the mighty Ocean 
He reads the Mightier still, 
Who curbs its restless motion 
By the law of His royal will: 
And while in its course diurnal 
It murmurs, or sings, or raves, 
Ife lists to the voice Eternal, 

In the language of the waves. 
He marks in the plants around him 
The throbs of a life their own, 
While the wordless worlds that bow 

Whisper their undertone. 
From the hawk and the hound yet clearer 
He hears the secret fall, 
Which nearer to him and nearer 
Brings the great God of all. : 


od him 
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—— 

In the leaves that blow and perish 
In the space of a single hour, 

As the loves that most we cherish 
Die like the frailest tlower,— 

In the living things whose li 
Withers or e’er they bloom. 

He reads of the great thanksgiving, 
Which breathe: from the open tomb. 





The bright Spring leaves returning 
To the stem whence Autumn's fell,— 
And the heart of Summer burning, 
To change at the Winter's spell,— 
‘he year that again repasses.- 
The grain that again re 
Aye signs on the darkened 
That bar and bound owr lives. 





| know how the glass must darken 

To my vision more and more, 
When the weak ear strains to hearken, 

When the faint eye glazes o'er: 
But the glass shall melt and shiver, 

Once kissed by the fighting breath, 
And the light beyond the River 

Shine full in the face of Death. 
Strong-set in a strong affection, 

We look to the golden prime, 
When a mightier Resurrection 

Shall burst on the doubts of Time; 
And the thoughts of all the sages, 

Like the waves of the fretful main, 
At the base of the Rock of Age 

Shall foam and fume in yain 





Herwan MeERIVALE. 
LEARN OF THE DOG. 


‘*STERN law of every mortal lot, 
Which man, proud man finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of seeond life T know not where.’’) 


I. 
©) uearr of man! be humble, nor disdain 
The latest gospel preached beneath the sun. 
Learn of the brute how thou, when life is done, 
May loose its bonds, and cease, and know no pain : 
Learn of the doe to die,—nay, that were vain, 
Death followeth in the steps of life, and none 
Win more of Death, the Shadow, than they won 
Of Life in years of travail and of strain. 
Learn of the dog to /ive, if thon wonld’st tind 
His peace in death ; for him, the silent spheres 
Keep their lone watch unchallenged overhead ; 
Know as he knows; love as he loves his kind, 
Unweave the web of human toil and tears ; 
Die like a dog, when thoneht and love are dead. 
I. 
Poor friend and sport of man, like him unwise, 
Away! Thou standest to his heart too near, 
Too close for careless rest or healihy cheer ; 
Almost in thee the glad brute nature lies. 
Go, scour the fields in wilful enterprise, 
Lead the free chase, leap, plunge into the mere, 
Herd with thy fellows, stay no longer here, 
Seeking thy law and gospel in man’s eyes. 


He cannot go; love holds him fast to thee ; 
More than the voices of his kind thy word 
Lives in his heart ; for him, thy very rod 
Has flowered ; he only in thy will is free; 
Cast him not out, the unclaimed savage herd 
Would turn and rend him, pining for his God. 
Ewiry Preirrer. 





ART. 
+> 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Ix our first notice of this Gallery, we spoke of the decorative 


works exhibited therein. In this, we have to notice the 


Water-colour Drawings by living artists, which form 1} 
greater portion of the exhibition. may be 
divided into three classes, one of which is taken up by the 
work of French artists, another by a contribution from the 
Liverpool Water-colour Society, while the third, larver 
than both the others put together, is the work of our hest- 
known painters in this medium. It may be said at once 
that there has|been a “* plentiful lack of wit” in the selection 
of several of the examples, there being at least 4. dozen which 
seriously lower the average of excellence, and whic} 
altogether out ot place in an exhibition of the Luport 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 


These drawings 





This is probably to some considerable 
extent due to the system of invitation by. which Sir Coutts 
Lindsay fills his rooms, a system which leaves to the dis- 
eretion of the invited artist what works he will send, and so 
practically takes all control ont of the hands of the managh 
body. 

Let us speak first of the contributions sent from Frauce, 
numbered in the catalogue from 1 to 38. The French are 
apparently getting a fuller understanding of the scope 
water-colours than they possessed a few years ago, and 
their thirty or forty pictures mark a decided advance nypon 
sweetmeat style of work which sed 
to form the Galle conception of There is 
not much depth of colour even now, nor is there wsnally 
solidly skilful 
accustomed in some of our best water-colour artists; wut 


the pretty, flashy, 
water-colovr 


found the brush-work to which we are 


touches of colour are thrown in here and there amone the vreys 
and browns, which light up the pictures much as a M ris 
paper is lehted up by a little plaque of Persian china. and 
instead of solidity of handling we have a sparkling ht- 


ness—a sort of George-Angustus-Sala vivacity—not very 
wise, perhaps, nor even very true, but quite sufficient for tive 
minutes’ pleasant distraction. Our painters are so painfully in 
earnest, so heavily conscions of their exacting and proper- 
minded public, they are so diligent and, sometimes, alas! +o 
dull, that it is a relief to turn to work which seems t ave 
been done without effort, and without any lurking conscions- 
ness of the Lord Chamberlain or the Church Ti 

We do not mean by this that there is to be found in thes 
French water-colours immorality of subject (on the contrary, 
a large 


proportion of them are simple country landscapes, 
and the rest are wholly wnobjectionable), but simply that they 
have been executed with a free hand, apparently conforming to 


f thought and 


no rules, save such as the artist’s special modes ¢ 
work entorece upon hin, lo ve ry much ol our KMnelish parut- 
ing 


Ss 


the relation of the livine dog to the dead lion. 


especially to that which is called * Genre,” they stand in 
We will <ay a 


few words upon some ot the more interesting examples. The 


” 


first is, “Sur la Terrasse,” by G. van den Bos, a study of a 
Parisian in a very sumptuons pink-silk dinner-dress, seated 
upon the terrace, and showing, perhaps, rather more pink shoe 
and stocking than we should consider proper in this uncertain 
climate. 
tion, the sort of drawing to hang upon pale satin in a lady’s 
boudoir, its greatest merit being the perfect ease and repose of 
the seated figure. The artist has caught and fixed that expres- 
gion of assured contentment with herself, and indifference to 
the opinion of all the rest of the world, which is probably never 
seen to perfection, except upon the face of Eton school-loys 
and perfectly-dressed Irenchwomen. 


This work is delieate in colour, and dainty in exeen- 





The next work to this is a clever, rough sketch, full ot 
by H. Harpignies, of two labourers fighting their way ag 
* Bneore six kilometres.” 
executed in tertiary tints, but is a fine piece of rough wor 
The two shipping pictures, by Lapostolet, are noticeable for 
their smooth finish of execution, and also for the effects of still 
atmosphere, which make it a little like Bonnington in their 
general impression. ‘The two pictures of “Rotten Row” and 
“Saturday Afternoon,” by E. Hocterick, give a fair idea of 
what London looks like to a foreigner, but have not caught the 
“local colour.” “ L’Atelier de mon Pere,’ by G. Dantan, is 
the most thoroughly-tinished piece of work in this series, and 
it is difficult to see how the casts, drawings, unfinished statues, 
and all the débris of a sculptor’s studio could be better 
or more simply painted. Probably, the two cleverest pieces 
of work are the two street scenes by N. Goeneutte, called “An 
Pont Royal” and “ Retour du Marché aux Fleurs.” Both of 
these are painted entirely in grey, black, and brown, with little 





wind and rain- This is almost entire 








lights of rich, dark red; the work is pure water-colour, and the 
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: ; , a em ape: 
subject in each is such as might suit a cartoon of “la vie 


Parisienne.” Given that an artist cu be right in restricting 
himself to the management of tertiary tints, on the one hand, 
and in Snding his inspiration literally, as well as metaphorically, 
in the eutter, on the other, nothing but “praise can be said 
of these works, which are to water-colours very much what 
Zola’s novels are to fiction, and will probably be liked by the 
same people. The one imaginative work to be found in this 
series is the “ Abraham,” by J. Cazin. It is extremely difficult 
‘ "nu what the charm of this picture consists. It represents 
he moment when the angel appears to Abraham to stay the 

of Isaac; and the scene is a wooded height, on the 

which is the altar, with Abraham standing thereby, 
e the angel is fying down towards him. The quiet even- 
andscape reminds us something of George Mason’s work, 





ing Ie 

Imt the execution is very different, being peculiar for a sort of 
rich softness which only just escapes being smudgy and woolly. 
The curious thing about the work, and, indeed, its greatest 
merit, is that the relation between the manner in which the 
landscape is conceived and painted, and the angelic figure is so 
‘avefully preserved, that the appearance of the angel scems to 


be the most natural thing in the world, and just what might 


lave Deen expected. M. Cazin has, somchow, been enabled to 





throw such an air of supernaturalism over a natural scene, 
that extraordinary appearances become not only possible, but 
BaPSEArY, 

1 ty ’ Alpine sketches by M. Viollet-le-Duc are interesting, 
ut iacdly of sufficient merit to hold their own in such an exhi- 
hitiu as the present; and the study of fisherwomen looking 
mit to sea, by M. Butin, is an effective though somewhat coarse 
rendering of a good subject. Those who feel a little depressed 
it tos seperior “chic” of most of these French water-colours 
may )« comforted by looking at M. Dubule’s “ Venus,” a pic-. 
ture which it may be confidently asserted could only have been 
painted Ly a Frenchman, and which combines, in about equal 
proportions, insolence of work and colour and coarseness of 

BOOKS. 
a ee 
Ct AKLES TENNYSON TURNER'S SONNETS. 
Iu: laterest of this delightful volume cannot readily be ex- 


pres-ed oy the critic. To say that it is full of beauty, of 
zvestiveness, of “ the light that never was on land or sea.”’ of 
the mesic that lives on in the ear and heart long after the 
‘. laid aside, is to utter but a portion of the truth con- 
gt. The reader will find in these sonnets not only the 
true song of a poet, but the record of a beautiful and harmoni- 
sis Lee. The earliest poems in the volume were published fifty 
,and won, as they well might, the warm approbation 
of Coleridge. The latest series of sonnets appeared in 1873, 
and these are followed in the present collection by fifty sonnets, 
a ‘yst published, except four or five, which have appeared 
wencines.” On the whole, the book contains 342 sonnets, 

‘yer which has been surpassed by Wordsworth, and, we 

believe, by Wordsworth alone. It would be absurd to expect 
‘merit In so voluminous a series. Mr. Tennyson Turner, 
ther poets, is tempted sometimes to write when his in- 
ion is suspended, and what he has then to say might be as 
said in prose. Like Wordsworth, he does not always sing, 
» <3 always characteristic; we see the man even when the 
et ts absent, and the simplicity and integrity of his nature 
him from falling into the rut of the conventional verse- 








years apg 


Catia 





Mak? 

A. sem in seven stanzas, by the Poet-Laureate; a biographi- 
eal stramary, by Mr. Hallam Tennyson; and an Introductory 
Ess the poet’s friend, Mr. James Spedding, reprinted 
from. the Nineteenth Century, are pretixed to the Collected 


Seo it would be unfitting to transcribe here the beauti- 
vis of brotherly sympathy expressed in musical verse 
‘Cennyson. ‘They may attract, let us hope, many readers 

ume who will learn to love it well for its own sake. 
Mr. spedding’s Essay, however, claims a few words of comment. 
{t is a ‘ust and temperate criticism, full of reasonable admira- 
iou, aad of that sympathy without which it is impossible to do 
justice to a poet’s work. The writer says truly, and the ob- 
seryution has been made before, that to appreciate a collection 





* Collected Sonnets, Old and New. By Charles Tennyson Turner. London: C, 
Kova> Pauband Co. 





ta 
of sonnets, “you should read them one by one, with interyaly 
between long enough to let the impression of each get out of 
the other’s way.” We are less disposed to agree with his excuses 
for the irregularity in the form of many of Mr. Turner's sonnets, 
He writes, indeed, as if he were not sure that it is necessary to 
restrict a sonnet within the authorised boundary of fourteen 
lines, as if a greater latitude might be admitted, and the poem 
retain its character notwithstanding. “The necessity,” he 
observes, “ of forcing the thought into the frame has spoiled 
many good sonnets, and it would be hard to show how it cay 
have improved any; since whenever the poet found that what 
he had to say could be better expressed in fourteen lines 
than in more or fewer, the regular fourteen were always at his 
service.” And Mr. Spedding adds that there may possibly be 
some virtue in this particular number, though it is hard to 
believe it. It may be replied, in answer to this plea for freedom, 
that poetry, like every other art, has its rules by which the 
poet is bound, rules within which he can move unshackled. It 
is his fealty to law which gives him liberty, as distinguished 
from licence, and there is no great poet whose course has not 
been very distinctly influenced by a regard for precedent. The 
dramatist, if he would be successful, follows the rules of the 
drama; the epic poet works in salutary fear of his predecessors 
in the art; and the sonnet-writer will inevitably fail in 
his special department, if he wander beyond the “plot of 
ground ” which is his lawful territory. Within that plot there 
is still room for variety, and we can welcome alike the free 
rhymes and final couplet of Shakespeare, as well as the more 
complex and artificial form in which Milton, true to the Italian 
model, uttered his trumpet notes. Mr. Spedding complains of 
the artificial structure of the Miltonic sonnet, but it is the 
nature of the sonnet to be artificial, and the genius of the poet 
is shown in so exercising his divine art as to conceal the 
artifice. 

It will be vathered from these remarks that Mr. ‘Turner's 
sonnets are marked by irregularities, and this is, no doubt, the 
case. He is fond, for instance, of rhyming the ninth line with 
the thirteenth, and the twelfth with the fourteenth ; he imitates 
frequently the familiar laxity of the Klizabethan sonneteers, and 
concludes epigrammatically with a couplet. His rhyming 
methods in the sestette are various, and Mr. Spedding is prob- 
ably right in saying, with regard to this variety, that the 
rhymes always fall so naturally into their places that it may 
be doubted “whether any one not engaged in a critical ex- 
amination of the question would be conscious of any differences 
in metrical structure, or be able to say off-hand where they are, 
or what they consist in.” 

Nature in its simplest aspects, and human life seen in its 
common round of cares and duties, form the principal topics of 
Mr. Turner’s verse. No subject is too slight to stimulate his 
fancy and to suggest a poetical thought. A scarecrow in the 
field suggests one sonnet, a willow-twig another, a sale of wood 
on the estate of a non-resident proprietor a third, and two son- 
nets are dedicated to a dead canary which, having died in its 
cage, is destined still to retain in it the semblance of life: 

“ Tle shall not be cast out like wild-wood things ! 

We will not spurn those delicate remains ; 

No heat shall blanch his plumes, nor soaking rains 

Shall wash the saffron from his little wings ; 

Nor shall he be inearth’d,—but in his cage 

Stand, with his innocent beauty unimpaired.” 
It is an open question whether Mr. Turner did not some- 
times suffer his wholesome love of homely things to cripple the 
vigorous exercise of his poetic genius, and yet this child-like 
love, so rare in these days of ambition and self-seeking, has 
surely its beautiful side. He had pity for the meanest thing 
that breathes, and a tender sympathy even for things that are 
inanimate; and he had none of the ambition which leads a mau 
to turn aside from what he loves, in order to magnify what the 
world admires. No poet-——-not Wordsworth, even—has treated 
Nature with more tenderness; not one has proved himselt 
more ready to learn her simplest lesson, and Mr. Turner ex- 
presses a significant trait in his poetical character when he 
writes : 

“On Nature’s book 
I love to pore and mark what soars on high, 
Or lurks in bye-paths for the observant eye.” 

Quotations from a volume like this cannot be satisfactory, for 
it is impossible that they should represent in any measure the 
variety aud simplicity of the poet’s art. At the same time, a 
sonnet has the advantage of being a complete poem in itself, 
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a a mara ats 
and can be read aud appreciated apart from its fellows. The 
two following, alike in treatment and character, are full of 


beauty, and the treatment is, we think, effective : 
“Tur Forest GLape. 
As one dark morn I trod a forest glade, 
A sunbeam entered at the further end, 
And ran to meet me through the vielding shade— 
As one who in the distance sees a friend, 
And smiling, hurries to him; but mine eyes, 
Bewilder’d by the change from dark to bright, 
Received the greeting with a quick surprise 
At first, and then with tears of pure delight ; 
For sad my thoughts had been,—the tempest’s wrat] 
Had gloom’d the night, and made the morrow gray 
That heavenly guidance humble sorrow hath, 
Had turn’d my feet into that forest-way, 
Just when His morning light came down the path, 
Among the lonely woods at early day.” 
“THE LattricE AT SUNRISE. 
As on my bed at dawn I mused and pray’d., 
I saw my lattice prankt upon the wall, 
The flaunting leaves and flitting birds withal,— 
A sunny phantom, interlaced with shade ; 
‘Thanks be to Heaven,’ in happy mood I[ said 
‘What sweeter aid my matins could befall, 
Than this fair glory from the East hath made = 
What holy sleights hath God, the Lord of all 
To bid us feel and see! we are not free 
To say we see not, for the glory comes 
Nightly and daily, like the flowing sex ; 
His lustre pierceth through the midnight ¢loom- 
And, at prime hour, behold! He follows me 


With golden shadows to my secret rooms! 
We should be glad, did space allow, to quote several sonnets 
which, like the 193rd, are rural landscapes in miniature; and 
others which, as in a fine sonnet entitled “ Orion,” the descrip- 
tion of the glory of Nature is blended with the personal feeling 
of the writer. A sonnet on the“ Harvest Moon,” which belongs 
o poems of this class, invites comparison with a still finer one 
to | l 
by William Stanley Roscoe, on the same subject. Although 
Mr. Turner is always faithful and often exquisite in his descrip- 
tion of what is known as still-landscape, we like him eyen 
better in a line of poetry which is more peculiarly his own. 
J { A 
Children and birds are this poet’s delight. and he is rarely se 
| : E 

happy as when singing with a full heart of both. In its own 

~ oO 5 
way, the following, which may be already fauimili: he read 
strikes us as inimitable ; 





“When Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad vea 
And her young, artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colour'd sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and knov 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world ; old empires }) 
Between her baby fingers, her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leap’ 
And lJaugh’d, and prattled in her world-wide blis 
But when we turned her sweet, unlearned eve 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
‘Oh! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there!’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 





And here in sweet verse is a simple thought expres: 
and with the utmost propriety of language :-- 
* When to the birds their morning meal L thre 

Beside one pretty candidate for bread 

There flash’d and wink’d a tiny drop of dew ; 

But while I gazed, 1 lost them, both had fled ; 

His careless tread had struck the blade-hung teu: 

And all its silent beauty fell away ; 

And left, sole relic of the twinkling sphere 

A sparrow’s dabbled foot upon a sprax 

Bold bird! that didst efface a lovely thing 

Before a poet’s eyes! I've half a mind, 

Could I but single thee from out thy kind 

To mulet thee in a crumb; a crumb to thee 

[s not more sweet than that fair drop to me: 

Fie on thy little foot and thrumming wing !’ 
This is not “lofty rhyme,’ but it has a genuine ring, which 
makes its homeliness welcome. Mr. ‘turner often rises to a 
higher strain, and shows in his suggestions and illustrations 
the culture of the scholar, as well as the feeling of the poet. 
Some of these more ambitious efforts possess a dignity and 
finish worthy of all praise. “ His memory,” says Mr. Spedding, 
“was well stored with classical imagery. The great events and 
great biographies of the past, the struggles} of the nations and 
the victories of humanity in the present and the hidden future 
of his country and his race, filled him with emetion, and in- 





ome 





spired strains which will probably take place hereafter, many of 


them, among the memorable utterances of our time.” This 


historical events or classic story will probably retain their place 
in literature; but we confess that we return again and again 
with a keener sense of pleasure to the poems which are simplest 
in character, and describe, as the poet best loves to do, the 
most familiar incidents of rural life. Of this class there are so 
large a number that it is difficult to select from the plentiful 
supply, but here is one which shows, perhaps, as well as any 
how fond this poet was of feasting on simple diet : 
“The cow low’d sadly o’er the distant gate, 
In the mid-field and round our garden rail ; 
But nought her restless sorrow could abate, 
Nor patting hands nor clink of milking-pail ; 
For she had lost the love she least could spare. 
Her little suckling calf, her life of life, 
In some far shambles waited for the knife, 
And spent his sweet breath on the murderous air. 
One single yearning sound, repeated still, 
Moan’d from the croft, and wander’d round the hill ; 
The heedless train ran brawling down the line ; 
On went the horsemen and the market-cart, 
But little Rose, who loved the sheep and kine, 
Ran home to tell of Cushie’s broken heart.” 

‘There area few controversial sonnets in the volume, which it is 
to be feared will repel readers, rather than attract them. Mr. 
‘Turner attacks the infidelity and agnosticism of the day with 
weapons that fail to strike home, and the result will satisfy 
neither the theologian nor the poetical critic. 
troversy is unfitted for the calm region of poetry; but poetry, 
despite Dr. Johnson's statement, does admit of the highest ex- 
pression of devotion, of the most comprehensive utterance, 
provided it be expressed poetically, of Christian faith. Such 
sonnets as “A Non-Natural Easter,” “ German and French 
* Leben Jesu and Vie de Jésus,” satisfy neither the 


Religious con- 


Gospels,” 
heart nor the head; but happily Mr. Turner has written sonnets 
of another stamp, which carry us intoa purer region. With one 
of them, called * The Pastor's Prayer” 
notice of a volume which deserves a permanent place upon the 


we close an imperfect 


shelf, among the poets we love best and converse with most 
frequently 4 
“At d:wun he marks the smoke amonye the trees, 
irom hearths to which his daily footsteps go ; 
And hopes, and fears, and ponders on his knees, 
If his poor sheep will heed his voice or no; 
What wholesome turn will Ailsie’s sorrow take ? 
Her latest sin will careless Annie rue ? 
Will Robin now, at last, his wiles forsake ? 
Meet his old dupes, yet hold his balance true ? 
He prays at noon, with all the warmth of heaven 
About his heart, that each may be forgiven ; 
He prays at eve; and through the midnight air 
Sends holy ventures to the throne above ; 
His very dreams are faithful to his prayer, 
And follow, with closed eyes, the path of love.” 
THE MYTHE OF LIFE* 
Tue “introduction * to this little volume is, in some respects, 
t 
of greater interest than any of the four sermons it contains. It 
is a paper read at Oxford on the 27th of last May, at the invita- 
tion of the Missionary Committee of New College, in which Mr. 
Stubbs urges that the social questions of the day, the questions 
how to organise labour soas to avoid the constant feuds between 
employers and empleyed, how to prevent pauperism in the 
village no less than in the town, how to keep out physical 
disease and the degradation of the mind due to unwholesome 
habits of life, and how to brighten and beautify the life of the 
poor, whether in cities or villages, are, in the strictest sense, 
questions for the Christian clergy, questions of religion. In the 
four sermons named, we think rather inappropriately, from the 
one preached on the parable with which Plato concludes his 
Republic, “the Mythe of Life,” Mr. Stubbs presses home 
the teaching that religion is inseparable from the true order of 
life,—in fact, that whoever contributes to that true order con- 
tributes to the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth ; 
while whoever does not contribute to it, whatever he may 
believe, is not and cannot be in any true sense religious. 
The essence of his volume, however, is in the introduction 
to which we have referred, which states the case for the mission 
of the Church in relation to the questions named with a force im- 
possible to ignore. ‘his is what Mr. Stubbs, as a rural vicar, 
says of the nature of the problem as to the prevention of 
pauperism in the village :—- 
“ Let me illustrate it, however, from my own present experience 
as the vicar of a rural parish. To a country parson, the question of 


* Tie Mulle of Live. Four Sermons, with an Introduction on the Social Mission 





praise may be justified, and Mr, Turner's <conets suggested Ly 
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of the Church. By Charles William Stubbs, M.A. London; Macmillan and Uo. 
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the prevention of pauperism comes home in a very practical manner 
indeed. J am the vicar of a country parish in which more than 
seventy per cent. of the population are potential paupers,—that is to 
say, that out of some seventy families in the village, more than fifty 
are either actual or prospective recipients of the bounty of the Poor- 
law. I have not a single labouring man past work in my parish who 
is not either in the workhouse or in receipt of out-door relief. When 
I lived among Sheffield workmen, I used sometimes to come across 
people who asserted that they would rather starve than receive 
parish pay. I have never even heard of such a case in Buckingham- 
shire. I fear I have hardly a labourer in my parish who, if he were 
sick or out of work, would not welcome the visit of the relieving 
officer. Failing the ‘ wages of work,’ the Bucks labourer learns to 
»think of ‘the wages of the parish’ as his of right. It is a standing 
grievance with him just now that the Board of Guardians should 
compel a man in full pay to contribute towards the support of his in- 
digent parent. The fact is not surprising, when one thinks of the 
physical conditions under which even such apparently elementary 
virtues as filial obedience and parental love must find their nourish- 
ment. We have fifty cottages in the village, but we have not one 
labourer’s home with three bedrooms. We have seventeen with only 
one. Our death-rate, which is generally so accurate an index of 
social condition, sounds satisfactory ; it is only eighteen per 1,000; 
but, then, one-third of our deaths are infants under the age of one. 
I need not, however, multiply deplorable statistics of that kind. 1 
merely mention these as an explanation of the kind of stand-point 
from which, as a country parson, one comes to the consideration of 
this question, ‘ What can I do to improve the social condition of my 
How shall I encourage habits of thrift ? How discourage 
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people ? 
panperism ?” 
And Mr. Stubbs is very happy in his application of the remark 
that the saving and thrifty classes are, almost exclusively, 
those which*have, in their own callings, the means of investing 
their savings to good advantage. ‘The people who can ‘ turn- 
over their money, save; the people who can only ‘lay-by their 
money,’ do not.” That being so, he thinks the imagination of 
the rural labourers will only be ‘‘ fired”? by finding them an 
investment in which they can “turn-over” their money, and 
not merely “lay it by.” And this he discovers in some solution 
of the land question which shall eive the labourer the chance of 
investing whatever he can save from his wages in the land. Of 
Mr. Blackley’s insurance scheme, he says : 


“Mr. Blackley’s scheme of national insurance is admirable. It 
seems possible that some day it may even be carried out, for it has 
evidently succeeded in firing the imagination of the Poor-law re- 
former. Sut one thing, | am afraid, it does not succeed in doing, 
it does not fire the imagination of the agricultural labourer. The 
opportunity of occupying land does, and therefore, as it se2ms to me, 
it is in providing that opportunity that we find the natural starting- 
point, in any successful scheme for the depauperisation of the 
labouring population. After all, land is the most natural savings’ 
bank of the rural labourer. It is a bank which he understands. 
He is familiar with its working. He knows something of its system 
of deposits, its method of exchange, the nature of its reserve fund, 
of its risks, of the rates of interest which it offers, the value of its 
securities. In these days of land agitation, it may, perhaps, be well 
to guard myself against any misapprehension. I have no sympathy 
with revolutionary methods of land reform. Glad as I should be to 
see the agricultural labourers of England in possession of that in- 
centive to thrift, which is created in the bosom of the French or 
Belgian peasant by the sense of landed possession ; anxious as T am 
to see such a reform of our land laws as may very largely widen the 
circle in which the responsibilities of landed property may be exer- 
cised; firmly as | believe in the valuable conservative forces which 
result to any State from a wide extension of property in the soil—still, 
I have no belief in the success of any scheme for the compulsory 
establishment of peasant-proprietorship. At the same time, it does 
seem to me little less than absurd that when we are seeking for 
means of developing the virtue of thrift in our labouring population, 
we should shut our eyes to the means by which that virtue has been 
created in the most thrifty race in Europe. I think we country 
clergy have a special responsibility in this respect. By our position 
the majority of us are, if not landlords, at least landholders. We 
form, in fact, I believe, about a fourth of the resident landed pro- 
prietors of the country. Like Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, therefore, 
‘we owe a duty to the land.’ Would it not be possible for us, 
therefore, I would ask, so to manage the property of which we are 
trustees, that we might give to the rural labourer once more that 
responsibility of property, from which he has gradually been divorced 
by the combined action of our land customs and our poor-law ?” 
And Mr. Stubbs’s remarks on the sanitary duties of the Church, 
and the duty imposed on her of beautifying the life of the work- 
ing-classes as far as she can, without relation to mere religious 
teaching, are full of vigour and force. He would make the 
elementary schools, as well as the churches, of the nation places 
to touch the imagination, and to raise the people through their 
imagination,—places to which the parents might be attracted, 
when the rooms were not occupied by the children, and where 
they might see some of the really great objects of Art, or repre- 
sentations of them vivid enough to give the people the conception 
of what they are. ‘“‘ We live,’” quotes Mr. Stubbs from Words- 
worth, “ ‘by admiration, hope, and love,’ and yet where in the 
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soil of the day-labourer’s life is there room for these root-graces 





of spiritual existence #”” The introduction to this little volume 
is a thoroughly practical essay, suggesting to the Church one 
of the aspects of her mission which of late years and in England 
the Church has little understood. 

In the sermons themselves, however, Mr. Stubbs pushes 
home the absolute identity of 1eligious and moral life beyond 
the point to which we conld entirely go with him :— 

“T happened to be talking the other day to an exceedingly wood 
and amiable lady, when she startled me by the following curious ana 
naive remark :—‘I don’t think I am in the least what you would cal] 
a really religious person; to be frank, 1 don’t feel a bit religious, 
And yet I don’t feel as if I were very wicked. I am sure I shonid 
be very miserable if I were to do an untrue or dishonest thing. | 
wouldn’t hurt a living creature by deed or word, if I could help it.’ 
Now, it is quite plain that in that lady’s idea religion is in itself 
something quite different, quite distinguishable, at any rate, from 
what the world would ordinarily call ‘ goodness.’ ‘To be good’ and 
‘to be religious’ were evidently not regarded as anything like 
identical phrases. Now, is that a very uncommon idea? To say 
that any one is religious no doubt earries with it some idea of a 
character for goodness. But to say that a man is a good man does 
not equally carry with it as a necessity an idea of religion. ‘The 
state of salvation’ which belongs to the religious man is evidently 
regarded as something in its nature different to the state of goodness 
which belongs to the simply good man. There is something radically 
wrong in this distinction. Is it not a course most unreal and mis- 
leading to speak of perfectly similar character or perfectly similar 
actions as ‘religious’ on the one hand, and simply ‘ good’ or ‘ moral’ 
on the other, as one is speaking of the characters or actions of Christ- 
ians or non-Christians, intending those terms to carry with them, 
moreover, a clear indication of relative merit as apparent to the eye 
of God? When will people really understand that what Christ came 
into the world to do, was not to teach men a new way of being good, 
or doing good, but to supply us with a new and powerful motive for 
both being and doing good in the old way? Religion has been de- 
fined by Mr. Matthew Arnold ‘as morality tinged with emotion,’ and 
we may accept the definition, if he will allow us to further define 
‘emotion’ as the energising motive to right action which is supplied 
by ‘the constraining love of Christ.’ ” 

Now, we cannot help thinking that the lady here quoted, 
amiable as she was, was very likely right in pronouncing 
herself to be “not a bit religious.” Nor can we agree with 
Mr. Stubbs in thinking that Christ came, “not to teach us 
a new way of being good or doing good, but to supply us with 
a new and powerful motive for both being and doing good in 
the old way.” ereat deal more than morality 
supplied with a new motive. It is in a very true sense a 
specifically higher kind of morality. It is a morality of 
not like that of Mr. Stubbs’s friend 
horror of doing wrong, bunt the for life in God. 
Is it possible correctly to describe this as simply the old 
morality with a new motive it ? Christ 
describe it, but as a new life, as a grafting into himself? 
How do the Apostles all describe it, except as a spiritua 
new birth? St. Paul calls it becoming a “new creature.” 
To him, at least, it was not merely pursuing the old end with a 
new and more potent motive. And true as it is that there is 
no such thing as genuine religion which does not include in the 
largest sense, the old morality, surely it is equally true that 
the old morality, however pure, does not necessarily include in 
the least, that desire for life in God, which is of the very 
essence of religion. Indeed it is obvious that obedience to that 
deeply-implanted warning instinct which keeps men from 
falling into sin, is a totally different thing from surrender to 
that divine attraction which creates a new end for life, as well 
as a new motive for living it well. Religion is not “ morality 
tinged with emotion,” but morality first rendered possible by 
trust, and so transformed into a life of love for him in whom 
the trust is placed. Mr. Stubbs quotes, as his motto for his 
last sermon, a little poem by Mrs. Butler, née Fanny Kemble, 
—whose authorship he does not appear to recognise, for he 
quotes his fragment incorrectly,—a poem which has reference 
to trust in its purely human aspect, and, therefore, as a 
venture, which in religion it is not. This is Mrs. Butler’s poem 
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as she wrote it :— 
“ Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving ; 
Than doubt one heart, that if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
Oh, in this mocking world, too fast, 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ; 
Rather be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 
But though this may be a wholesome enough lesson for cynical 
young people, it is hardly in the strain of the teacher whose 
text Mr. Stubbs takes for his sermon, “ Charity believeth all 
things.” “Charity believeth all things,” not because it is better 
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to risk being cheated than to lose all belief, but because the 
soul knows the impossibility of being cheated by him who puts 
jnto us the spirit of charity. The deepest charity is quickest, 
not slowest, to discover the true cheat and impostor, though we 
quite admit that it often transmutes the doubtful character, 
—the character halting between loyalty and disloyalty,—into 
its own purer metal. However, we have referred to this subject 
only to enter our protest against the conception that religion is 
merely morality with a new motive. Itis, to our minds, morality 
with a new object, rather than a new motive,—morality with life 
in God for its object of desire, instead of morality with only 
the fair-dealing with men for its object of desire. With this 
yeservation, which does not run very deep into the moral effect 
of these sermons, we strongly commend the excellent little 
yolume before us, and its admirable introduction, to all those 
among the Clergy who see how much the Church still misses, in 
its growing endeavour to do its duty by the nation. 








LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND HILL.* 
“T was very glad,” wrote Matthew Davenport Hill to his 
brother Rowland, in 1864, “that we were able to go to the 
Fishmongers’, and very much amused to find that you consulted 
Garibaldi on Italian penny postage. When you go to Heaven, 
I foresee that you will stop at the gate to inquire of St. Peter 
how many deliveries they have per day, and how the expense of 
postal communication between Heaven aud the other place is 
defrayed.” The Recorder of Birmingham, witty as he was 
wise, hit off in this bit of fun his brother’s character to a 
nicety. 
therein, an enormous (though not altogether disproportioned) 
sense of its importance, and an absence of that humour which 
would have perceived that there are times and places in whicheven 
penny postage might be judiciously exchanged for some other 
topic of discourse,—-all these characteristics seem to have been 
exemplified in the subjects of Mr. Birkbeck Hill’s very careful 
and elaborate memoir. Undoubtedly, it is men of this stamp 
who oftenest accomplish great reforms, who work at them 


A dogged pursuit of his object and absorption 


year after year with a perseverance and a patience which no 
obstacles can turn aside and no difficulties weary; who count 
no detail too small to deserve their attention, and no achieve- 
ment of world-wide intluence too large for their ambition. At 
the end of all, when the great work is accomplished, and they 
retire from the scene of their toils and triumphs with the intirm- 
ities of age creeping over them, and nerves worn down by half a 
century of anxiety, worry, and contention, we may well afford 
them our gratitude and our sympathy ; and mourn that such 
well-earned repose should be broken by having the close vicinity 
of such a man’s home chosen for the site of a hospital fora 
terrible and infectious disease. 

The first two hundred and odd pages of this memoir are 
oceupied by the account of the Hill family, with details, some 
interesting others rather trivial, of Sir Rowland’s youth. 
Readers of the excellent Life of Recorder Matthew Davenport 
Hill, by his daughters, will recognise the portrait of the father 
if the remarkable group of young men (Sir Rowland and his 
brothers), Thomas Wright Hill, and his able and estimable 
wife, Sz 
{ their strong and characteristic vitality. 
different men, Franklin, John Gibson the seulptor, and 


rah, to whom the sons undoubtedly owed much 
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Thomas Wright Hill—possibly many more unknown to the 
present writer—are recorded to have expressed at the end of 
their long sojourns upon earth a desire, not merely to be given 
another chance of living better, but actually to be per- 
mitted to live day per day their whole lives over again. This 
cheerful-minded old gentleman was a convert, made so by 
Priestley, to orthodox Unitarianism, but his son Rowland only 
acknowledged indebtedness to that unsatisfactory divine on 
the side of politics and science. Indeed, this whole memoir is 
reticent on the matter of the religious views and feelings of its 
subject, to a degree which recalls the era of the Edgeworths, 
wherein Sir Rowland Hill's life began, rather than that of ours, 
when it came toa close. The blank is much to be deplored, for, 
boundless as are our modern scepticisms, we can hardly form 
a distinct image of an Englishman of our generation who 
should be always and wholly unaffected, one way or another, 
by religion, and over whom that magnetism of the soul should 
exercise neither attraction nor repulsion. Sir Rowland Hill led 

* The Life of Sir Rowland Hill, and the History of the 
Rewland Hill and his Nephew, George Pirkheck Hil 
Dela Rue and Co, 1880, 
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a self-denying and most meritorious life from boyhood to ex- 
treme old age, and died in the affecting act of touching signiti- 
cantly the ring which he had placed fifty years before on the 
hand of his beloved wife. Why was not the record of that 
righteous life and worthy death glorified by a few rays of hope 
and faith, not wholly ending in the grave in Westminster 
Abbey ? 

The singular “constitution,” with “ trial by jury,” given by 
the Hills to the boys of their celebrated school, which they hela 
consecutively at Hill-top, Hazelwood, and Bruce Castle, has 
been the subject of innumerable publications and much debate. 
The originality and boldness of the plan, and the ability with 
which Rowland Hill worked it out, come into strong relief ie 
the interesting account of it in these volumes. By 1825, there 
were already 117 boys making the experiment at Hazelwood ; 
and in the following year the school was moved to Bruce 
Castle, Tottenham, where it flourished still more, and where Siz 
Rowland married the playmate of his childhood and the true 
helpmate of his whole future career. When some one, in after- 
years, called him the “ father of the Penny Postage,” he turned 
to Lady Hill, and said, “Then I know who was its mother.” 


The great interest of this biography, of course, centres in the 
History of the Penny Postage, written by Sir Rowland himself, 
and extending over nearly seven hundred pages. It is along story , 
undoubtedly, and the labours, contentions, rebuffs, and dis- 
appointments which the Hills were doomed to encounter are 
somewhat exasperating to read; but the narrative is told well, 
and with scrupulous fairness ; and it is a great public advantage 
that such a tale of trial and achievement should be placed, once 
for all, on record, for the encouragement and instruction of a® 
reformers and inventors, present and to come. Nor is it only 
such exceptional people who ought to acquaint themselves with 
the history of the Penny Postage; but all of us who are 
in danger of forgetting that letters and newspapers do not falk 
on us in the morning quite like manna from heaven, nor post- 
age stamps grow by nature like leaves on the trees; nor, ia 
short, the whole complicated and magnificent system of postal 
arrangements in England in 1881—letter post, cards, news- 
papers, and parcel post, money orders, registry of letters, Post- 
Office Savings Banks, millions of despatches, millions of de- 
liveries—work without any human contrivance, like the revolu- 
tions of the moon and the planets. That solar system which has 
its sun in St. Martin’s-le-Grand is a triumph of organisation, 
to which the world before our generation had no parallel, and 
the honour of creating that vast machinery and setting its 
wheels going belongs in a very large measure to Sir Rowland 
Hill. The Post-Office in the pre-Rowland-Hill epoch, and 
subsequently thereto, were as different places as an old country 
inn and a railway station,—and the vitality generated in that 
heart of our social organism has flowed out in currents of fresh: 
life through every vein and artery of our body politic. The re- 
motest Briton in the empire is warmed in heart and quickened 
in intellect by the influx and efflux of easy communication with 
his kind; and what an Englishman invented and Englishmen 
enjoy, the world has copied and profits by likewise. If it be 
true that time ought to be counted, not by the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, but by the thoughts which pass through our 
brains, then it must be admitted that one man has done more 
to lengthen life's little span for his race than all the physicians 
and sanitary reformers of Europe together,—and that man is 
the originator of the Peuny Postage. 

We cannot conclude without quoting one little anecdote of Sir 
Rowland [Hill's latter days, as being, though a small affair, very 
significant of the spirit of justice which ruled his whole career. 
It seems that one day his little grandchildren noticed that he had 
given the pet dog of the family a slight blow with a switch. 
So astonishing was this behaviour on the part of Sir Rowland 
that the boys could not rest silent, but with a confidence 
of which any parents in the world might be proud, they 
returned to the drawing-room after being dismissed for 
the night, and, holding each other by the hand, demanded, 
in a tone of deep solemnity, “ Grandpapa, why did you 
beat Trottie 2’ The old man, we are told, was delighted 
with the children’s courage in thus calling him to account, and 
bringing the lads close to him, he explained that to them he 
could tell in words that they must not disturb him, but that he 
was obliged gently to remind Trottie with the switch that she 
was forbidden to bark and make his headache! All the worries. 
and cares of his lifetime, it is obvious, had neither spoiled Sir 
Rowland’s temper, nor made him one whit more despotic than 
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he had been in his enthusiastic youth, when he gave his “ con- 
stitution ” to the boys of Hazelwood. Another story, not to be 
found in these excellent and solid Memoirs, but narrated by a 
relative to whom Sir Rowland showed a newspaper containing the 
report of the occurrence, must close this review. Sir Rowland, it 
appears, was no friend of halfpenny post-cards, and disapproved 
of their introduction (which took place when he had left the 
Post-office), on the ground that they cost the Department in 
collection and delivery more than their price, and occasioned a 
loss of nearly a farthing on each. This being the state of the case, 
he was infinitely amused to learn that certain spiritualists—who 
supposed him to be dead, having heard nothing of him for 
several years—had been rapping up his ghost; and that the 
“spirit,” having duly announced himself as “the late Sir 
Rowland Hill,” proceeded to give his opinion “ that post-cards 
were the greatest boon ever conferred upon the public!” 





THE LAND OF GILEAD.* 

Reapers of travels will probably pause before taking up a new 
book on the Holy Land. Syria and Palestine have been 
described in books without number and of every type, from the 
strong food supplied by such thorough workers as Dr, Porter 
and Dr. Robinson, to the milk-and-water of holiday tourists who, 
having during a six months’ ramble been the heroes of a small 
drama full of novelty to themselves, imagine that their most 
trivial experiences will interest their readers. A record of a 
month’s ride in the Holy Land, therefore, may come before the 
public with the flat foretaste of a thrice-told tale. Mr, 
Oliphant’s Land of Gilead, however, has a claim of its own 
upon our attention. It is an earnest endeavour to enlist sym- 
pathy in favour of a scheme of practical philanthropy, which 
has its utilitarian as well as its sentimental side. All travellers 
in the East have been tempted to moralise over the vast 
tracts of fertile land which Turkish misgovernment has made a 
wilderness ; and, on the other hand, the strong fecling shown 
against the Jews in various countries of late years has rendered 
the question of their ultimate destiny one of practical urgency. 
To people these tenantless lands with this landless people is 
the idea which, though not new, Mr. Oliphant has made his 
own, and brought within the sphere of practical discussion. 

He proposes to form a Land Company, which shall acquire 
tract of country on the east side of Jordan, and there found 
Colony with a certain degree of autonomy, though still under 
the sovereignty of the Sultan. 
reasons, to be Jews. They are an oppressed people, he argues, 
and would therefore be glad to emigrate,—from such a country 
as Roumania, for instance. They are a wealthy people, and 
able to invest capital in the new scheme. Their brethren in 
Turkey are the least down trodden of the nationalities there, and 
indeed enjoy a greater measure of independence and favour 
than in many European countries; and Jews would, consequently, 
have less objection than other foreigners to place themselves under 
the Sultan’srule. Lastly, Paies ine is the country towards which 
all their hopes are directed. The great objection, no doubt, which 
will at once occur to every one, is that the genius of the Jewish 
people is not agricultural. Mr. Oliphant, however, considers 
this a necessary result of their past history and future aspira- 
tions, which have deterred them from acquiring land anywhere 
but in their own country, to which they hope ultimately to be 
restored; and he instances the Jewish colonies at Lydda and 
among the Sephardim in Palestine, in Morocco and other parts 
of Africa, and in Russia, as evidence of the latent capacity of 
the Jews for agriculture. Moreover, the Jews are to be the 
owners rather than the tillers of the soil, and the necessary 
labour is to be supplied chiefly by the Syrian peasantry and by 
refugees from other parts of Turkey. 

When, therefore, this idea had acquired some consistency in 
Mr. Oliphant’s mind, he determined to proceed to Palestine to 
select a site. Accordingly, after having secured for his scheme 
the approval of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and M. 
Waddington, he left England for Syria in February, 1879, and, 
soon after landing at Beyrout, started for the east of the 
Jordan, accompanied by Captain Owen Phibbs. 

Striking inland from Saida, and crossing the Jordan above 
the Bahr-el-Huleh, the ancient Lake Merom, Mr. Oliphant 
proceeded southwards towards the river Jabbok, leaving on his 
left the interesting district of Trachonitis and the subterranean 
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town of Edrei. Near Gadara he came upon the warm springs 
of Amatha, nestling picturesquely among precipitous cliffs of 
limestone and basalt, and the terms in which he speaks of the 
spot as a future sanatorium are a sufficient index of the prac. 
cal tone of the book :— 

“1f a hotel and bathing-houses,” he says, ‘‘ were erected here, it 

could not fail to become a popular and frequented winter’s resort for 
European valetudinarians. Surrounded by the most romantic scenery, 
and invested with associations of exceptional interest, it is only a few 
miles from the Lake of Tiberias, and lies in the immediate neigh. 
bourhood of the ruined cities of Gamala, Hippos, Aphek, Gadara, 
and Scythopolis....... Here the health-seeker might vary the 
pleasures of picnic excursions into the picturesque, forest-clad 
mountains of Gilead with the more scrious occupation of excavating 
the buried treasures of the Decapolis, and exhuming the monuments 
of a departed civilisation, or refresh himself after his archoological 
labours with the excitement of wild boar, gazelle, and partridge 
shooting, or with abundant fishing in the Jordan, the Yarmuk, and 
the Lake.”’ 
It is to be hoped that the alluring prospect here held out to 
invalids will excuse what reads somewhat like an auctioneer’s 
advertisement. Mr. Merill, moreover, an earlier explorer, here 
found, to use his own words, many “ruins of a superior de- 
scription, and several elegant stone chairs, with backs two and 
a half feet high,’---which will, no doubt, be very comfortable for 
future American valetudinarians, 

It was only, however, after crossing the Jabbok that Mr, 
Oliphant found what he sought. The ancient Perea, now the 
Belka, is, according to him, an ideal country for an agricultural 
colony. Highlands 5,000 ft. high, upon which rich woods and 
park-like plateaus alternate with fine pasturage, are broken by 
luxuriant glens, and slope gradually down to the sub-tropical 
plain of Seisaban, at the head of the Dead Sea, 1,300 ft. below 
the sea-level :— 

“ But the difference in feet,’ says Mr. Oliphant, “does not really 
convey an adequate notion of the difference in climate, owing to the 
peculiar conditions of the Jordan valley, which, being depressed 
below the level of the sea, produces a contrast in vegetation with the 
mountains of Gilead corresponding rather to a difference of 10,000 ft. 
than of only half that elevation. The consequence is that in no part 
of the world could so great a variety of agricultural produce be 
obtained compressed within so limited a space. The Valley of the 
Jordan would act as an enormous hothouse for the new colony. Here 
might be cultivated palms, cotton, indigo, sugar, rice, sorghum, 
besides bananas, pine-apples, yams, sweet potatoes, and other field 
and garden produce. Rising a little higher, the country is adapted 
to tobacco, maize, castor-oil, millet, flax, sesamum, melons, gourds, 
cumin, coriander, anise, ochra, brinjals, pomegranates, oranges, figs ; 
and so up to the plains, where wheat, barley, beans, and lentils of 
various sorts, with olives and vines, would form the staple products. 
Gilead especially is essentially a country of wine and oil; it is also 
admirably adapted to silk-culture; while among its forests carob or 
locust-bean, pistachio, jujube, almond, balsam, kali, and other profit- 
able trees grow wild in great profusion. All the fruits of Southern 
Europe, such as apricots, peaches, and plums, here grow to perfec- 
tion ; apples, pears, quinces thrive well on the more extreme eleva- 
tion, upon which the fruits and vegetables of England might be cul- 
tivated, while the quick-growing eucalyptus could be planted with 
advantage on the fertile but treeless plains.” 

Really, Armida’s garden is a desert to this; and a Roumanian 

Jew must be unbelieving indeed if he bear the ills he has, rather 
oS 

than fly to such a paradise of gain. 

Mr. Oliphant further proposes to include the Dead Sea 
within the colony, for the sake of its chemical and mineral 
deposits, and to have a railway running from Haifa down the 
ast bank of the Jordan, with branches to Damascus, Akaba, 
end Ismailia, to connect Egypt and Syria, to supply an alter- 
native route to India, and to convey the Damascus pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca; and he relies upon a subsidy from the 
Turkish Government, on account of this service, to pay a con- 
siderable part of the expense of the railway. Mr. Oliphant is 
evidently not a Turkish bondholder. 

The area of the proposed colony would, in the first instance, 
not exceed a million and a half of acres, and a capital of 
£1,000,000 is estimated as sufficient for its purchase and settle- 
ment, as it is nearly all unoccupied. Labour is cheap, abundant, 
and good, and more could be supplied by refugees from Ron- 
melia and Bulgaria, as well as by the poorer Jewish colonists. 
Under a good scheme of autonomy, little danger is to be feared 
from the nomad Arabs, who would be driven eastwards into 
the Desert, while reserves could be kept for those who have be- 
come half settled. It would certainly be easy to subsidise some 
or the 
colony could be protected by a cordon of villages inhabited by 
Druses, the bravest and best organised race in Syria, and one 
whose sympathies and fidelity would be most readily enlisted in 
favour of a plan promoted by England, 
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Asa proof of the productiveness of the soil, Mr. Oliphant 
mentions the cases of Abou Jabr, a Protestant Syriau settled 
in Moab; Mr. Sursuk, a Greek banker owning land in the plain 
of Esdraclon; and the German colony near Haifa, who are all 
thriving exceedingly well as farmers, even under the present 
state of things. Mr. Oliphant, however, travelled when Syria 
was under the rule of Midhat Pasha, was so far 
being an exponent of the policy of Constantinople, that the 
very reason of his being at Damascus was the want of harmony 
between his views and those current in the ¢ capit tal. Though, 
therefore, our author was beguiled into believing in the exist- 
yvern- 


who 


ence of some permanent improvement in the Turkish o& 
ment of Syria, he is wise enough to make a certain measure 
of autonomy a necessary condition of the succes 
prise. Accordingly, it that he kaa ld extend his 
tour into the Lebanon, to see for himself { can 
do. He found a beautiful fennel every available inch of which 
is cultivated, and inhabited by a peaceful, wealthy, and con- 
tented people, Druses and M: 

living together in such harmony as the 
Christian priesthood will allow. This 
toour mind, the rock ahead. ‘The Lebanon obtained autonomy 
after massacres that roused the feeling of all Europe, and 


s of his eute 
was natural 


what au ouomMy 


i_ronites, 
of the 


i 


composed mainly of 
intrigues 


matter of autonomy is, 


brought the pressure of the five Christian Powers to bear upon 
the lurks. The newly-bestowed autonomy in European Turkey 
was brought about in a similar way. But how is it to be obtained 
in this case? ‘The opportunity of the Berlin Congress is past, 
and nothing short of another crisis and the combined action 
of the Powers will ever induce the ring of Pashas to loosen their 
hold of so fruitful a field of peculation and extortion. In short, 
we are tempted, on this ground alone, to relegate the scheme to 
the limbo of proposed 'Turkish reforms. 

After proceeding to Damascus, where Mr. Oli yhant obtained 
for his plan the good-humoured approval of Midhat Pasha, 
who must have been pleased to see so much ingenuous faith, 
he went on to Constantinople, to get the necessary concession 
from the Government. He has failed, as all beneticent plans 
in Turkey do fail, and as every one who knows that country 
could have foretold. All that remains for him is to keep his 
scheme before the eyes of Europe, as a nostrum to be applied 
at the next convulsion of the Sick Man. 

Apart from this project of colonisation, Mr. Oliphant’s book 
abounds in passages of interest. what 
is little understood in England,—that the curse of Turkey is 
not so much religious hatred as class oppression. ‘Lhe Chris- 
tian lower classes, enjoying the protection of foreign Consuls, 
are much better off than the Moslem, left to the tender mercies 
of their own officials; while Christians in high office are even 
worse adininistrators than the Pashas, and more corrupt, as they 
have had to pay a higher price for their preferment. The future 
hope of ‘Turkey lies not in the predominance of any one of the 
subject races, but in the rise of a middle class interposed 
between the highest and the lowest, and a system of decen- 
iralisation which shall give this middle class a share in the 
Government, aud foster the growth of a healthy and intelli- 
gent public opinion. The last chapter of the book is devoted 
to showing the strategic value of Syria, and the necessity for 
such reforms as shall place it beyond the reach of Russian land- 
hunger. Whatever may be thought on this subject, Mr. Oliphant 
well deserves a hearing. 


He has recognised, 


But putting aside the serious purpose of the book, the kind- 
liest criticism cannot fail to hit upon some defects in it. 
certainly overladen with rather crude and rather tedious topo- 
graphical disquisitions, which, 
trip, are hardly calculated to inspire confidence ; and we must 
withhold our assent to Mr. Oliphant’s conclusions, at least until 
we have before us the report of the recently promised labours of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. Again, there is a frequent 
want of accuracy in giving the modern Arabic names of places, 
which is the more to be deplored, as a good deal of the attempted 
identification of ancient sites rests upon the long-discredited 
ground of a seeming similarity of name. In one passage, too, 
the sun is made to perform the unusual feat of setting over the 
eastern desert. 
is, after all, not the main staple of the volume, should weigh 
little against the many graphic descriptions of scenery and 


Such instances of hasty work, however, in what 


amusing touches of humour which make the Land of Gilead a 
very pleasant book to read. 
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MRS. LYNN LINTON’S STORIES.* 
Mrs. Linton’s admirable literary facility is too well known to 
her readers to need any commendation from us. She thinks— 
said to think at all—clearly, if not logi- 
cally ; and she can express what it occurs to her to say in easy 
and accurate English. There are no strange words nor strained 
expressions in her style; she clothes her ideas in attire so unob- 


so far as she can be 


trusive as almost to give them an aspect of 
We read page 


awkwardness; it is 


common-placeness. 
after page without ever coming to a hitch or an 
like ambling a level road amidst 
scenery with which we have familiar. The people 
us with the undemonstrative im] 
modern etiquette; they sometimes wear odd costumes, 


over 
long been 
we encounter 
ality of 
and profess 


greet yerson- 


s creeds ; but we are comfortably con- 
vinced all the while that the costume is a masquerade, and 
ch a pretence. Mrs 
7 
A 


strange 


Linton would never incommode 
limits of her own indi- 
us by the hand at the outset of the 
that hold upon us; 
and all that we see or hear in her company is of Mrs. Linton,— 
Lintony. Other novelists attempt to give their readers a genuine 
picture of life, and insight into the play of human character and 
sometimes they have formed some theory of existence, 
by the conduct of their tale, to give the theory 
contirmation. From Mrs. Linton’s point of view, such persous 
are not wise in their generation. Literature, she might argue 
(were argument among her accomplishments), is a trade which 
costs its professor some time and trouble; it is only just, there- 
fore, that the professor should use it as a means to promote his 
own ends. Now, Mrs. Linton’s ends are, we apprehend, two- 
In the first she she wishes to air and formulate her 
<0 fur as she can be held to possess any—her 


us so far as to lead us beyond the 
viduality ; having taken 


story, she never afterwards relinquishes 


motive ; 
and endeavour, 





dislikes, and also 
likes. In the second place, 
ness. ‘he majority of her characters may be generically described 
Among the minority are those 
An examination of the in- 


she desires to exploit her clever- 
as Mrs. Linton’s pet aversions. 


whom she regards as amiable fools. 





considerable residue might disclose the presence of two or three 


individuals who enjoy the distinction of being Mrs. Linton’s ideals; 
but since the latter are more inanimate and featureless than the 
rest of the confraternity, we may, safely 
disregard them. It should be borne in mind, that 
even the liveliest of Mrs. Linton’s pet aversions are by no means 
lifelike. In looking upon the ordinary human 
she sees in him or her only those traits and qualities 
distasteful to Mrs. Linton; and the portraits she 
being composed exclusively of these elements, resemble 


Indeed, 


for practical purposes, 
moreover, 


necessarily 
being, 
which are 
paints, 
nothing which anybody besides their author has seen. 


according to the testimony of her writings, she is an author 
vehement and strongly-flavoured on the emotional side; and 
thin, fickle, but acute on the intellectual. Destitute (and 


‘ightly so) of confidence in her own conclusions, she fears to let 
them stand or fall for what they are; on the contrary, she seeks 
to disguise the fact that they were formed from impulse and 
prejudice, and to insinuate the idea that they are the result of 
pure intellectual insight. In Mrs. Linton is 
ashamed of being feminine and impulsive, and tries to make 
herself out and The deception is an 
amusingly transparent one, and yet it may be doubted whether 
Mrs. Linton herself be not in some degree misled by it, for 
incompatible with a con- 


other words, 


judicious masculine. 


cleverness like hers is by no meaus 
stupl idity. It seems probable, for instance, that 
‘son of strong convictions; that 
s, and more potently 
however, 


siderable share of 
she considers herself to be a per 
she fancies she potently believes some thing 
disbelieves a great other 
could be further from the truth. Mrs. Linton is, so far as her 
writings show, « 


many things. Nothing, 
coustitutionally incapable of believing anything ; 
but she is no less incapable of not believing anything. We use 
the word “ belief,” of course, in the sense of intellectual con- 
viction. Mrs. is way or that, in obedience to 
the behest of her likes and dislikes; but the intellectual move- 
ment with her always comes after the emotional one, and is 
strictly subjected to it; it may render it plausible, but it has 
nothing to do with its formation. As for her cleverness, it 
consists principally in her faculty of putting a thing pointedly 
and smartly; her epigrams are never the blossoming-out of a 
consistent stem of thought, but spring forth promiscuously ; 
stultify one another. Mrs 
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Linton cares more to say a pungent thing than to say 
what is logical, pertinent, or true; indeed, truth is irksome 
to her, as not being one-sided enough, and she commonly 
lets it alone. Doubtless, Mrs. Linton is far from wishing 
to write anything that is in bad-taste; but she occasion- 
ally produces something which has about it a taint of vul- 
garity. We should be glad to regard it as the vulgarity of 
petulance; but, although many of Mrs. Linton’s diatribes are 
petulant enough, her failures to be refined are independent of 
her failures to be good-humoured. It is difficult to read much 
of her writing without asking oneself whether she is not 
actually averse from admitting the existence of anything worthy 
of respect and reverence in human nature. At all events, she 
seems to prefer dwelling upon what is discreditable in men and 
women, to discovering and pointing out what is clean and noble. 
A writer is prone to fall into this course, if he permits himself to 
hate or to favour a thing not as it departs from or conforms with 
‘the universal laws of right and wrong, but only as it is personally 
flattering or obnoxious to himself. ‘To do this is to run the risk 
of being charged with vulgarity ; for it is tantamount to setting 
up one’s own prejudices, in the place of Divine Providence and 
the Decalogue. 

The collection of short stories which now lies before us pro- 
‘ably represents the occasional work of several years; but 
among them are pieces which may be taken as illustrative of 
the author’s latest method and mood. As regards her mental 
‘attitude in general, there are few if any differences noticeable; 
but there are modifications in the manner in which this attitude 
declares itself. Mrs. Linton should be careful to remember 
that her literary reputation was established not by her 
opinions, but by the sparkling malice with which that 
which passed for her opinions was uttered. Readers, like 
monarchs, delight to be amused; and so long as the jester is 
really amusing, will forgive a great deal of impertinence and 
whimsicality. But woe to that jester who, grown old and weary 
in the service, omits to flavour his impertinence witn humour, 
or to adorn his whimsicality with wit! His closing days shall 
be short and evil, for monarchs and readers have no gratitude 
for the laughter of yesterday, unless it be renewed to-day. To 
apply our parable,—Mrs. Linton, if she would retain her popu- 
jarity, must not mingle her ill-nature with dullness. In litera- 
ture, it is allowable to be cantankerous only under penalty of 
remaining witty. Yet there are signs in this later work of hers 
that the piquant satirist of ten years ago is becoming ponder- 
ous and torpid. It is excessively difficult to get through many 
of the Silken Thread stories; the will to be satirical is still 
there, but not the ability. Such a deficiency renders the abiding 
faults of conception and treatment fatally conspicuous. There 
is no reading in the world so dreary and juiceless as feminine 
cynicism unrelieved by vivacity. 

There are upwards of twenty stories in the three volumes; of 
these, the first, which gives its name to the book, seems to us as 
goodas any. It describes the intrigue whereby a lady of social 
position prevents her son from making a misalliance with a 
girl his inferior in rank. Mrs. Haynes’s plan is to have the girl 
up to visit her at her country-house, and by thus contrasting 
Lois’s defects of breeding with the flawless tact and refinement 
of Mrs. Haynes and her daughters, to make her son ashamed 
of his choice. The device succeeds, it is difficult to under- 
stand why, since the lack of good manners in Mrs. Haynes 
and her daughters is much more noticeable than in Lois. 
However, the narrative is smooth and flowing, and the reader 
may overlook, if he chooses, the fact that the personages 
of the story change their characteristics from page to page, in 
obedience to the changing exigencies of the plot; and Mrs. 
Linton, having no respect for her own consistency, may perhaps 
be pardoned for showing none for that of her creations. The 
most memorable fact about this, and most of the other stories, 
is the instantaneousness with which the persons and events that 
they portray vanish from the memory. It seems as if some 
vestige of truth and conscientiousness were indispensable to any 
work intended to outlast the time required to read it. Perhaps 
the two tales in the collection least easy to forget are those 
entitled respectively, “ The Last Tenants of Hangman’s House ” 
and “ My Day of Danger.” The latter is an episode in the 
career of a professional beauty ; it is somewhat prurient in tone, 
but the treatment is more than usually sympathetic. But upon 
the whole, we should counsel Mrs. Linton’s admirers not to 
open these volumes too confidently. The author has worked 
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The Expositor. Second Series. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox, 
No. I. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The new series of the Expositor 
contains several articles of very great interest. The editor’s explana- 
tion of the sacred word which constitutes the Jehovistic name of 
God, as given to Moses—the Tetragrammaton, as it was called—is 
full of spiritual depth and force. This name, he says, expressed not 
only the unity, the self-subsistence, the eternity, and the unchange- 
ableness, of God, but also his mystery; we are incapable of 
knowing all that he is, for the very reason that he is what he is by 
his own essential nature, eternally and unchangeably. “Jehovah 
simply proclaimed himself to be ‘He who was, and is, and is to be.’ 
And though, in assuming this designation, he suggests enough of 
himself, as we have seen, to inspire faith and courage, nevertheless, 
in telling us only that He is what He is, He enfolds himself in a veil 
we cannot penetrate, and reminds us that even he himself cannot 
tell us what he When all is said that can be said, all 
that even He himself can say, the half has not been told; 
for how should the finite word express, or the finite intellect 
comprehend, the Infinite? When, therefore, we demand a logical 
solution of the ultimate mystery of the Universe, we demand that 
which God cannot give, simply because we cannot take it in, so long 


is. 


as our reason works under its present limitation, and our spirits are 
entangled in this mortal coil.” That expresses the truth about “the 
limits of religious thought” far more truly, because far more con- 
sistently with the facts of revelation, than Dean Mansel’s celebrated, 
but confusing and, in our opinion, confused book on the same subject. 
The most interesting and instructive of the other papers, indeed, one 
not less so than the editor’s own paper, is Dr. Matheson’s first paper 
on “The Historical Christ of St. Paul,’ which commences very 
ably a series that promises to be one of the highest value. 
We should like to ask him, however, on what data he grounds his 
statement that St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is a ‘‘ document cer- 
tainly earlier”? than our Gospel of Matthew. We should have thought 
that it was, in all probability, later. We could hardly conceive that 
a writer who had heard St. Paul’s—which is, in the main, also St. 
Luke’s—account of the Resurrection, should have given us the very 
fragmentary and apparently very inadequate account which is all 
that the Gospel of Matthew,—as well as the Gospel of Mark, if we 
exclude the doubtful ending,—contains. Henry Wace and 
Professor Robertson Smith also contribute to this number,—the latter 
a paper of considerable force. 
Industria! Curiosities. Written 


Professor 


and editel by Alexander Hay 
Japp, LL.D. (Marzhall, Japp, and Co.)—These ‘‘glances here and 
there in the world of labour” take a sufficiently wide range. The 
first and longest article deals with leather, an article about the his- 
tory and uses of which there is indeed plenty to be said. What does 
the reader say to one manufacturer using ten sacks of flour and the 
yokes of 2,000 eggs weekly ? 





“For what’ he will probably ask. 
They are used in preparing calf-kids. Change is at work here, as 
everywhere. Morocco, which ought to be made from the skin of the 
goat, is now made of sheep skin; and sbagreen, which is popularly 
supposed to be shark-skin, is commonly made from the skin of the 
It comes from Astrakan. 
tosupply us with kangaroo skins. 


horse. Australia, it seems, is very anxious 
Crocodile leather should have a sale 
in Ireland, for it is said to be bullet-proof. Leather has its “ shoddy,” 
like cloth, for the old article can be dressed up into new. From leather 
we pass to wool, avd from wool, by a not unnatural transition 
to beds, about which Dr. Japp has plenty of curious information to 
give us. So Dr. Japp travels through a variety of subjects, always 
entertaining and instructive. ‘In a Hop Garden,” “ Locks and 
Safes’’ (wherein there is an interesting notice of Mr. Hobbs and his 
lock-picking), and the inexhaustible subject of the Post Office, may 
be specially mentioned. 

Ultina Thile. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (Routledge.) 
—Such a reputation as that which Mr. Longfellow has long enjoyed 
is not likely to be increased by anything that he may now write. 
Nevertheless, the little volumes, in which he gives us from time to 
time his latest work, are very welcome. The occasional poems which 
they contain are always tender and graceful. If they are not such 
as of themselves would have made him famous, they are, at least, 
such as a famous man need not be ashamed of having written. And 
apart from their merit, they come from the pen of one whose name 
has long been a household word to English-speaking people, as letters 
from a friend. In Ultima Thule we have eighteen poems in all, in- 
cluding the “Dedication”? and “L’Envoi.”’ One is in memoriam of 
Bayard Taylor, under the title, “From my Arm-chair ;” another, a 
letter of thanks to the “ Children of Cambridge, who presented to me; 
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on my seventy-second birthday, February 27th, 1879, this chair, made 
from the wood of the village blacksmith’s chestnut tree ;’’ and a third 
acknowledges the gift of an iron pen, “ made from a fetter of Bonni- 
yard, the Prisoner of Chillon; the handle of wood from the frigate 
‘Constitution,’ and bound with a circlet of gold, inset with three pre- 
cious stones from Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine.” These and such-like 
we read with pleasure; but in one poem we recognise the master’s 
hand. “Robert Burns” will rank with Mr. Longfellow’s happiest 
efforts. We must give some stanzas from it :— 
* At moments, wrestling with his fate ; 
His voice is harsh, but not with hate ; 
he brush-wood, hung 
Above the tavern door, lets fall 


Its bitter leaf, its drop of gall 
Upon his tongue. 


But still the burden of his song 

[s love of right, disdain of wrong ; 
Its master-chords 

Are Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood, 

Its discords but an interlude 
Between the words. 

And then to die so young and leave 

Unfinished what he might achieve! 
Yet better sure 

s Ts this, than wandering up and down 

An old man in a country town, 
Infirm and poor. 


For now he haunts his native land 

As an immortal youth ; his hand 
Guides every plough ; 

He sits beside each ingle-nook, 

His voice is in each rushing brook 
Each rustling bough. 


His presence haunts this room to-night, 
A form of mingled mist and light, 
From that far coast. 
Welcome beneath this roof of minc! 
Welcome! this vacant chair is thine, 
Dear guest and ghost!” 

Black Abbey. By Mrs. Crommelin. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is another study of Irish life, not so distinct as the 
author’s “ Orange Lily,’ which we had the pleasure of noticing in 
these columns some months ago, but vivid and interesting. There 
is something dramatic about the character of “ Bonnibel,’’ of whom 
we instinctively feel, when we first are introduced to her, as she is 
being taken to her new home at the age of six years, that she is 
destined to be the evil genius of the history. And excellently worked 
eut is her part. She does the greatest mischief, but yet we never 
quite hate her. The weakness of Hector and the self-devotion of 
Nanny are vigorously pourtrayed; and the simple old Presbyterian 
minister is another good sketch. 
and one or two of the scenes in which he figures, as, e.g., that of his 
cruel treatment of Nanny, might advantageously be retrenched. 

The Hamilton Pap 


es. Being Selections from Original Letters, in 
the Possession of his Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
relating to the Years 1638-1650. Edited by S. R. Gardiner. (Cam- 
den Society.)—This volume contains letters of great historical im- 
portance, which hitherto have been only imperfectly published, bearing 
principally on Charles I.’s attempt to impose Episcopacy on Scotland, 
and the resistance of the adherents to the Covenant—i.e., of the 
whole Scottish people—aud on the Second Civil War. To the special 
student it will, no doubt, be of high value and interest; but the 
general reader wiil probably be content with turning over its 
crabbed and somewhat unattractive pages. It must be admitted 
that the views which the Marquis of Hamilton and his Royal master 
brought to the solution of the Scottish difficulty, and their total 
misapprehension of the strength of the Puritan movement north of 
the Tweed, rendered a peaceful conclusion hopeless; and the whole 
tenor of the correspondence goes to confirm the popular view of the 
King’s incurable duplicity, and to show that in the Marquis he pos- 
sessed an agent after his own heart. And others in high station 
appear to have beer. equally blind to the signs of the times, which 
Ben Jonson and /iis brother-dramatists could read so much more 
plainly than the politicians. In December, 163%, we find Lord Goring 
writing somewhat incoherently to Hamilton :—‘“I shall be bold to 
assure you that what encouragement whatever those ill-affected with 
you may gather from hence, trust your humble servant so 
much that all will deceive them, for such is the real devotion 
of all this people here to our most blessed King and master, 
as though the ill, filthy breaths of some few _ ill-affected 
persons may underhand endeavour a storm, yet such is the 
wisdom of the whole body who live so happily and plentifully under 
this gracious, happy Government, as when any ten stir here, let me 
be hanged up at the nest tree.”’ In the second portion of the volume, 
a letter from Lord Byron to the Earl of Lanerick shows how high 
the hopes of the party defeated at Naseby had risen :—“ Since my 
coming into the Parliament parts, I have negotiated with some 
eminent persons, formerly of the adverse party, with so good suc- 
cess, that I doubt not but upon the first entrance of our army in 
England, the grestest force of Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales will declare for the King, and that the principal places of 
strength in these counties will be secured for his service. I have 
likewise laid a design for the surprisal of Nottingham Castle and the 
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city of Oxford at the same time, and had I but a reasonable sum of 
money, I should not doubt to make all sure; but unless haste be made 
on your side, all our endeavours will be in vain.” But haste on the 
part of the Scots was, as an anonymous correspondent of Lanerick 
points out in very uncompromising terms, past praying for; and the 
hopes of the Royalists were speedily crushed by Cromwell, in the 
fighting in Lancashire. The volame closes with some correspondence 
of Lauderdale and of Charles II., when in Scotland. He here com- 
plains, as in Wocdstock :—‘ Ever since I came hither, I have been so 
narrowly watched by the severe Christians, that I could not answer 
your letter before now. ..... Ithink I had been as safe in the 
army as here, for the soldiers were so kind to me upon my first 
coming, that the next day after, the Commission of the Kirk desired 
me to retire out of the army, pretending that it was for the safety 
of my person, but, indeed, it was for fear that I should get too great 
an interest with the soldiers.’”’ The letters in this volume will be 
intelligible, if not deeply interesting, to the reader, who will take the 
trouble to turn to the brief but sufficient summary of the events to 
which they refer in Professor Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution. 

The Red Rag. By R. Mounteney Jephson. 2 vols. (Bentley.)— 
Mr. Jephson should really be above publishing such a book as this. 
“A Pink Wedding” was indifferent, but this is really intolerable, so 
foolish is it, and vulgar. This seems a very rude thing to say, and 
we should not say it were we not sure that the author can do much 
better. Even here, there is a promise of something better in the 
narrative of the riot. 

An Actor Abroad. By Edmund Leathes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Mr. Leathes made a dramatic tour pretty well round the world, 
and liked it so well, for various reasons, that he intends to repeat the 
experiment. We will not go so far as to say that we wish that he 
had not written this book, but we may venture on suggesting that 
he should not write another. Some of his dramatic experiences 
have a certain He tells two or three curious stories, 
notably one illustrating the curious power which the Polynesians 
seem to have of ‘‘ willing’? themselves to death ; and a tragical tale, 
which somehow reminds us of one of Ingoldsby’s heroes, who was 
poisoned by his ownthum). But perhaps the most striking thing 
in the book is the generalisation, which we hope, for the sake of man- 


interest. 


kind, is too sweeping,—“ There is not an oyster worth eating in the 
whole of the Pacific.” 
Geraldine and her Suitors. By M.C. M. Simpson. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—There are not a few authors and authoresses whom 
no oue particularly wishes to meet in society after the first interview, 
and whose books, even if the conscientious critic be bound to pro- 
nounce them clever, are, nevertheless, intensely disagreeable. There 
are other people, on the contrary, whom even the unsocially-disposed 
greet with alacrity wherever they may come across them, and whose 
books the burdened reviewer and the most light-minded general 


reader alike take up with a smile of serene consciousness that 
they will find in them neither bad sense nor bad grammar, 
neither ill-nature nor slang; and neither be introduced into 
the society of ruffians and _ profligates, nor yet into the 


blinding splendour of that company of Olympos to which Lord 
Beaconsfield is good enough to act the part of Hermes. Among 
these universally-welcome people, the anthoress of Geraldine and 
her Suitors has for some years taken her place. Whether in editing 
with remarkable judgment and discretion the “Journals” of her 
father (Mr. Nassau Senior), or in translating and ably introducing 
“ Guizot’s Memoirs,” or in turning out these ivory-smooth, bright, 
and well-written novels—“ Winnie’s History ”’ “* Geraldine ”’— 
the situation,” dealing with her 
subject with perfect ease and tact, and the grace of a gentle- 
Her heroine in this just-published book a young 
pleasant the perpetual theme of 
chits of eighteen endowed not only with all the solid sense 
of twenty-eight, but also with the savoir-jaire and knowledge of 
the world to be acquired at eighty. 


and 
she is always “ mistress of 
woman. is 


widow, a variation on 


The story of this charming 
widow Geraldine is prettily told, and placed in a part of South-Wales, 
which we recognise very well geographically, but which we have 
before never seen sketched as a background for the figure-drawing of 
a novel of society. Everything in the book is perfectly natural, and 
the talk, of which there is abundance, is never tedious. Whether the 
conclusion will break the reader’s heart, or send him to repose in the 
comfortable conviction that everybody has been properly disposed 
of according to justice and the fitness of things, we leave him to 
discover for himself at the end of the third volume. 

Elihu Burritt. A memorial volume, edited by Charles Northend, 
M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—That Burritt was a remarkable man, 
no one who reads this volume can doubt, if indeed he was not aware 
of the fact before. His linguistic attainments—he is said to have 
been acquainted, more or less, with all the languages of Europe, and 
several of Asia—it is impossible to estimate. There is always much 
doubt about the precise knowledge attained by great linguist But 
that he did a practical work of much value in the world, there can be 
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no doubt. He did not bring about a reign of universal peace, or even 
get on far towards it, as in the early days of the “ Olive Leaf” 
association he probably hoped. Such a work will take millenniums 
of such efforts to accomplish. But he helped it on sensibly. Perhaps 
it may be said that war is well-nigh impossible between England and 
America; to this end Elihu Burritt greatly contributed. His other 
life-work was the “ Ocean Penny Postage.” This he did not literally 
accomplish, but he did a great deal towards cheap postage, and he 
must be credited with a great share in the vast improvement that has 
been made during the last quarter of a century. His whole life 
indeed was given to work of public utility; and it is pleasing to 
observe that it was appreciated. America has anyhow a more 
demonstrative way of showing this appreciation. When would an 
Englishman of the Elihu Burritt stamp have free passage given him 
across the Atlantic by a steamboat company ? There is much that 
is worth reading in this volume, the record of a very genuine, modest, 


sensible man, who was never spoilt by notoriety or praise. Once | 


most interesting thing is an account of the Irish famine of 1847, If 
any one feels his wrath against Irishmen rising too high just now, let 
him read this chapter, by way of an alterative. 

Our wars, little or great, give us anyhow a supply of readable 
books of military adventure. Major R. C. W. Nuiford, of the Mth 
Bengal Lancers, writes To Caubul with the Cavalry Brigade. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—Major Nutford gives us @ very lively sketch of 
cavalry service in Afghanistan. He was with Sir F. Roberts at 
Cabul and during the “siege of Sherpore,”’ and we are able to 
gather from his description a very good idea of the situation. He 
relates some awkward testimony about Yikoob, heard from one 
Ibraham Khan :—“ Do you think he is your friend? Listen to this. 
When the attack on the Residency was proving successful, he had 
only to hold up his finger to stop it, yet what did he do? I and 
others went and begged him to interfere. His first answer was, 
©Whatcan'I do? Itisthe will of God!’ When Cavagnari Sihib’s 
letter was brought to him, we again prayed hii to interpose his 
authority, He replied, ‘You, too, have eaten Kafr (Infidel) 
bread; you have become Kafirs yourselves.’ As to Yakoob’s 
power to stop the attack, one may doubt; but the evidence agrees 
with what we have heard before of his refusal even to try. We 
may note acurious account of minting operations at Cabul. Two 
old men and a boy seem to constitute the staff, and as to machinery, 
there is little else than a furnace, an anvil, a hammer, and a pail of 
water. The hammer has on its face the obverse of the coin, the 
anvil has the reverse. ——The Naval Brigade in South Africa, during 
the Years 1877-78-79, by Fleet-Surgeon Henry F. Norbury, C.B., 
R.N. (Sampson Low and Co.), takes us to another part of the world, 
where an active policy has been costing life and money. Mr. Nor- 
bury gives a somewhat full account of the Kaffir and Zulu tribes, 
with many interesting particulars. He has his proposals, too, for 
native wars of the future. The women, he thinks, have too much 
liberty. They are allowed to go where they will, and they serve 
as spies and as a commissariat force. He suggests the heroic 
remedy of collecting all the women in some place where they 
‘should be fed and placed under the surveillance of a strong guard, 
which should permit egress to none.”’ “ Loyal’’ natives are another 
source of trouble. A man professing loyalty is allowed a pass, which 


permits him to go whither he will, and under cover of which he not } 


unfrequently takes a turn of fighting against his British friends. 
Such passes were found on the dead bodies of not a few of the enemy. 


Je hear fr Mr. Norbury, whi ye have hear , sr sources, | . 
We hear from Mr. Norbury, what we have heard from other sources, | not take them out of the box (you are restricted to three volumes), 


that it was not the usual practice to entrench a camp, till, we sup- 
pose, the terrible lesson of Isandula was given us. The most interest- 
ing part of the book is the account of the weeks spent in the 
beleaguered camp at Ekowe. 
considerable danger, but there was scarcity, at least of some things 
which are very near to necessaries. Tobacco, for instance, fetched 
nearly £5 per pound. Happily, there was plenty of good water. 
Social Sinners. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—There is better work in this novel than we have seen in Captain 
Smart’s recent efforts. The idea of the disastrous effect of a con- 


There see 4 ovePY ft ava 7 = = @ . i 
There seems never to have been any | Further, both give temptations to cheating. 





rr 
we feel unwilling to say what we are really bound to say about them 
—that they do not make a good novel. ‘The main conception of 
the story, the success of a “ Prince Fortune,” who has no real depth 
of character or greatness about him, but with whom, neverthe- 
less, everything goes well, is a good one. When we add to this the 
power of drawing men and women with no small amount of Vigour 
and naturalness, a gift for describing scenery, and an abundance of 
reflections on life, expressed in eloquent words, we should have, it 
might be thought, the materials of a good novel ; so, doubtless 
have, but we miss the result. Books far ioalicais will wakes ae 

Life’s Seven Ages. 3 vols. By Mrs. Uibbert-Ware. (C. J. Skeet.) 
—Mrs. Hibbert-Ware has chosen for the subject of her present work 
the life of Esquire Hartop, a Yorkshire centenarian, who lived to the 
respectable age of one hundred and thirty-eight. The story beging 
during the Commonwealth, and takes us into the reign of George III, 
This plan gives the author an opportunity of sketching English 
society at many picturesque and exciting periods. We are introduced) 
again, toall the familiar types of the historical novel, which are fairly 
well treated. From the ordinary character of the hero the interest 
of the story suffers, but Mrs. Hibbert-Ware remedies this, as far ag 
she is able, by making Jonathan Hartop pass through many thrilling 
adventures. In our opinion, his five marriages are his chief claims to 
distinction. The author has taken pains with her materials, though 
she has not quite succeeded in fusing the historical with the narrative 
parts. She too constantly assumes the guide-book tone and breaks 
our illusion. Anachronisms of thought or expression are commend. 
ably rare. Life’s Seven Ages will be enjoyed by all readers who haye 
a taste for history, especially by that large class who like their history 
diluted. Mrs. Hibbert-Ware would do well io omit the irritating 
foot-notes from a future edition. The authorities she has consulted 
can be stated, with more artistic propriety, at the beginning of the 
work. 

Health Studies. By H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This volame contains a course of lectures delivered in 
the lecture-hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association. They 
are characterised by sober sense, though with some of the 
opinions advanced we cannot agree. In the matter of “ Food and 
Appetite,’ Dr. Paterson gives it, on the result of his own experience, 
that four ounces of animal food is sufficient. Much might be done 
in this direction. Most people eat too much meat. Only the dys- 
peptic, who mostly cannot use any green vegetables, should live on it 
as much as is commonly done. Dr. Paterson asks,—Why should we 
arrest waste, and prize articles of dict that have that effect ? 
Surely, it is much better, if it can be safely done, to diminish the 
quantity eaten,—better for economy, and better for mental exertion. 
One sometimes hears total abstainers boast of how much they can 
eat. The lecturer is far too sweeping, we think, about our theatres, 
and in condemning not the principle of dramatic representations, on 
which he does not claim to pronounce, but “ such dramatic repre- 
sentations as are given to us.’ Some of them are bad enough, but 
some, surely, may help a man “to bear the barden of life.’’ We have 
naturally dealt with points of difference, though for the main part we 
find ourselves in agreement with the writer. 

The Two Dreamers. By John Saunders. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The resemblance between novels of plot and the “Box” 
puzzle is too striking to be overlooked. The writer of the one and 
the student of the other are very similarly situated. In each case, 
you start with the pieces (characters) very much mixed, you must 





| and you have to arrange them in a stated order (you must make the 


hero triumphant, the villain baflled, and the heroine happy). Again, 


| both {appear delusively easy, and in both success is very rare. 


| is very good. 


tingent inheritance is just in itself, and is not inadequately worked , 


out. We are not cnly thankful that the infliction, which at one crisis 
of the story scems to threaten us, of another “Claimant’s” case, is 
averted, but may acknowledge that the chapters which deseribe the 
* two Captains Riversley ” are well done. The alliance which is after- 
wards made between the true heir and the impostor strikes us as 
passing beyond the limits of licence accorded to a novelist’s inven- 
tion. We cannot affect to like the tone of Captain Smart’s writing, 
or to feel much interest in the doings of the society to which he 


'of the situation is cleverly contrived. 


This is particularly 
dangerous to feminine players. Lastly, they are of nearly equal 
value when achieved. Asa specimen of its class, Mr. Saunders’ novel 
It has the one indispensable quality of such novels,— 
it is interesting. In some places—the bedroom scene, and that at 
the ball, for instance—it is powerful and exciting. Without betray- 
ing the secret, it is difficult to give an account of the book. Let it 
suffice to say that it is concerned with the efforts of an unacknow- 
ledged son to compel his mother to recognise him, and, while doing 
this, to gain her affection. The means by which he is made master 
To complain of want of 
characterisation in novels of plot is like objecting to water finding 
its own level. Few of the characters in The Two Dreamers show more 


‘than one moral quality,—Mr. Senguin, the merchant, is more de- 


introduces us, doings which never seem to include one stroke of honest , 
work for God or man; but if we are to have the chronicles of a set, 


of more or less vicious idlers, Social Sinners is not an unfavourable 





specimen of the kind of literature we must put up with. Prince 
Fortune and Prince Fatal. By Mrs. Carrington. 3 vols. (Sampson 


veloped than the others. The style is not all that could be 
wished. The dialogue and soliloquies are in some places stilted 
in language, in others slovenly. The combination “lady rela- 
tive” is new and unwelcome. Is this creature at all con- 
necied with the “lady friend’’ of our lower classesP ‘Hamilton 
needed no spuc to instigate him to rapid action,” seems hardly terse 
enough. Mr. Saunders has written a novel that will, no doubt, please 


Low and Co.)—There is so much good writing in these volumes, that the crowd. We do not think he has increased his reputation. 
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The Women of Christendom. By the author of the “ Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” 1 vol. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)— 
This book aims at showing the women of India to what height 
Christianity has raised the character of women in Europe. Short 
lives of the most pious and self-sacrificing women of medieval and 
modern times are given. Among them, those of Monica, Joan of Arc, 
Madame Elizabeth, and Mrs. Fry are conspicuous. The wide range of 





| 


sympathy and the absence of sectarianism shown in this compilation | 
) 


makes t a great improvement on ordinary works of its class. The 
author of the Schinberg-Cotta Family” has performed her task in 
the manner which long ago secured her a 
department of religious said 

The Grandidiers: a Tale of Berlin Life, By Julius Rodenberg. 
Translated from the German by William Savile. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The charm of this book lies in its freshness. 
simple, and the characters familiar. 
and son, from the latter’s devotion to painting, 
fight to secure his place in the world of art, and their ultimate re- 
conciliation, have been the basis of more novels than we care 
specify. But it is in this very point that the artist 
manifest. Dealing with emotions so general that in the hands of 
ordinary novelists they would be common-place, Herr Rodenberg 
engages our attention at once, and when we lay down the book, we 
seem to have parted from old and dear friends. In almost every 
character the skilful hand of the author has achieved suecess. As is 
natural, the hero, Edward, is the least satisfactory. He is shadowy. 
In Herr Grandidier, the prosperous hatter, with his love for his 
children, his pride in his ancestry, and his almost religious respect 
forthe Grand Elector, Herr Rodenberg has drawn what we think his 
most striking character. We hasten to say that Herr Grandidier is 
almost equalled by Biirbel—a fascinating Alsatian heroine—the 
* colonel,” Louisa Dorothea, and the coachman. And this is done not 
by the laborious accumulation of minute detail, but by the force of a 
delicate imagination, of a quiet humour, and a _ truthful pathos. 
To those readers whose critical palates can appreciate the finer 
flavours of the literary table, we commit this novel. 


} 
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igh reputation in the 


The plot is 
The estrangement of a father 
the son’s successful 


+ 
tO 


*s superiority is 


The thought of a series of “ Diocesan Histories’’ was a happy one, 
and as far as we can judge from what we have seen of its execution, 
well carried out. We have before us two volumes—Canterbury, by 
Robert C. Jenkins, M.A.; and Salisbury, by William Henry Jones, 
M.A. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) ‘ Canterbury” 
is, of course, the larger subject, including, as it practically does, the 
reintroduction of Christianity into this country; and it is treated 
with learning and ability, and with a fullness which only skilful com- 
pression could have made consistent with the necessarily narrow 
limits of the volume. The vexed question of the relation of the 
English Church to Rome is treated with marked discrimination and 
thoroughness, What may be called the personal history of the 
diocese forms a subject equally interesting in its way. We may 
note under this head the account of Archbishop Warham’s 
visitation of the monastic establishments and of the parishes of 
his diocese, with of ecclesiastical life 
it then was. One evil was rife then which has only been recently 
abated,—the loss of gifts made for pious purposes. Even as late 
as the last century, we find in visitations notes of “ church” or “ poor 
money” lost through the dishonesty or misfortune of those who had 
charge of it. There were no adequate investments in those days, 
and money could only be disposed of by being lent to private persons. 
More recent times are briefly dealt with. We notice with pleasure 
a hearty testimony to the merits of the present Primate, a Primate 
who, though some so-called religions newspapers vilely slander him, 
has, according to Mr. Jenkins, himself a High Churchman, “ con- 
ciliated the respect and affection of the representatives of every school 
of religious thought and sentiment in the diocese.’ In the history 
of Salisbury, the Church in general is Icss prominent, the diocese 
more so. Mr. Jones writes in a kindly, charitable, and sympathetic 
spirit, and has a good word alike for the Ejected of 1662 and for 
the Nonjurors. Even Burnet,a Bishop not at all after the modern 
Anglican model, bas a hearty testimony paid to his undoubted merits. 
We should have liked to hear some more particulars of the fabric of the 
Cathedral. Mr. Jones bricfly alludes to 
who added the noble spire to the design of his predecessor, and there 
are some interesting facts which he might have added about the 
undertaking. There is one curious passage, for which we cannot 
account. We are told that James IL, wh« “sent for 
his brother’s trusted friend, the Bishop of Winchester (Bryan Duppa), 
who had presided once over the See of Sarum, and sought his counsel,”’ 
and the Bishop “sdvised his calling a Parliament.” Bryan Duppa, 
as Mr. Jones has himself told us, had died five-and-twenty years 
before. The advice about calling a Parliament had been given to 


its curious details 


or 





the “venturesome’’ Prelate 


"e 


nat Salisbury, 





James by a deputation of nobles and bishops, which had audience of 
him before he Jeft London 
Leaders of Men. By Uf. A. Page. 1 vol. (Marshall, Japp, and 


Co.)—Under this title, Mr. Page has collected some biographical 


as 


| publican dies, leaving this, among other books. 


sketches, which have already appeared in magazines. The best are 
those of Robert Dick, baker and geologist ; Commodore Goodenough ; 
Dr. John Wilson ; and John Dancan, weaver and botanist. In these 
Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and devotion to 
high aims which characterised these exceptional men. One of the 
most pathetic pictures is that of John Duncan, and his friend, Charles 
The work is toocostly 

The son of a local 
His father will not 
part with it, but allows the eager botanists to pore over it, while con- 
suming the whisky they have ordered for the good of the house. We 
against the late George Moore being included among 
To this title he had no claim, and in other respects 
his life was not so exceptional as to deserve special record. For the 
rest, we ca to those who have not the time to 
read the larger works on which it is based. The compiler has done 
are and good-taste, though we noted one or two con- 


Black, studying Dr. Hooker’s work on plants. 
for them to buy it. Chance pnts it in their way. 


must protest 
‘leaders of men.” 


n recommend this book 


his work with 
fused expressions which have escaped revision. 

It is difienlt to feel as much interest as perhaps would be becom- 
ing in the second volume of Mr. A. Fornander’s Account of the Poly- 
nesian Face (Tritbner). The author Emer: 
“that no nation can go forward that has no past at its 
to interest themselves in the 
We have tried some pages, but find that 
our philanthropic feeling is not strong At the same time, 
we have the greatest respect for the industry with which Mr. For- 
nander has collected and arranged his materials. If the centre of 
human affairs should ever change from the Atlantic to the South 
Pacific, his labours will be appreciated at their due value. We notice 
the expression of a decided opinion that the Polynesians of the past 
had means of locomotion by sea which were much greater than any 


appropriately quotes Mr. 
son’s saying 
back,” and ealls upon his readers 
history of the Hawaiians. 


enough. 


now possessed by them. 

New Epirions.—A Book Roses, by S. Reynolds Hole, 
(Blackwood and Sons), has reached its seventh edition, and appears 
with a description of thirty new kinds ef roses, and with various 
additional hints, which the author’s enlarged experience enables him 
to give.——A Fool’s Errand, by “ Oue of the Fools,” has reached, we 
learn from the title-page, its “one hundred and third thousand,” and 
that in little more than a year’s life. The Camp of Refuge. 
Edited by Samuel H. Miller. (Wisbeach: Leach and Son. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall.)—It is some years since this work appeared ; 
and it is well, therefore, to say that it is a spirited story of the 
resistance offered by the Saxon to the Norman invaders in the fen 
land of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. Readers may ounyane 
Mr. Kingsley’s treatment of the same subject in his ‘‘ Hereward.” 
-We have also received the ‘ fourth edition” of Aly Lady Green- 
by the Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’’? (Sampson Low, 
and Co.) ——The Royal Quide to the London Charities, by Herbert 
Fry (D. Bogue), appears in its eighteenth annual edition. 
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ion (Stevens & Sons) 4/0 Colonies, America, France, bol a peer 015 3...... 078 
(Marcus Ward) 1/6 | Including postage to India, China, &c. . Pree, (Nyi Sa pemere 016 3...... 0 8 
aare (Macmillan) pe 
y TURKISH PASTILS. 


(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
(Remington) 10/6 
.(Triibner) 50 





PIESSE 
& 
LUBIN. 









(Stevens & Sons) 180 
Nelson) 36 
~ 12mo (Lockwood) 2/0 

.. (Routledge) 36 
“A. Ward & Co.) 60 
.. (Strahan) 6/0 


“Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
Narghilés at Stamboul. After smoking; a sweet, aro. 
matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 

to impart an odour of flowers to the breath. I have 
never seen these breath lozenges but ence in Europe, 
and that wasat PIESSE & LUBIN'’S shop in Bond 
| Seress.’ "—Lady W., MonTaGu 

In Boxes, 28 ; “a post, 2s 2d. 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
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Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








“THE QUEEN 
TABLE WATERS.” 





Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


APOLLINARIS. 


OF 


“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.’? 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 











YCEUM. —Sole Lessee and Manager, 
HENRY IRVING.— The CUP. “The 
cokstcaN BROTHERS. — Alfred ‘ene 
Tragedy, in Two Acts, The CUP, at 7.45. Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Terriss, The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, at 9.30. Mr. Irving, as Louis and 
Fabien, dei Franchi. Doors open at 7.15, performance 
commences at 7.45 precisely. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) 
open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or 
telegram. Morning performances of The CUP, to- 
day (Saturday), and Saturdays, February 5th and 
12th, preceded by BYGONES. Doors open at 1.30, 
commence at 2 o'clock. Stage Manager, Mr, H. J, 
Loveday. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker 


NSTITUTE of PAINTER 
in WATER-COLOURS, — The een 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, Is ; hie, 6d 
4 oe Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— —Utopia, 
a Grand Fairy Romance. The Electrical 
Railway ; Great Lightning Inductorium ; a Lecture 
Ps n Scientific Wonders, by Mr. J. L. King. Musical 
ketches, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Christmas and its 
Customs, by Mr. Frank Heath. Humorous Recitals, 
by Madame Hickson. Blondin, Leotard, Diving Bell, 
&c.—Admission to eas whole, 1s. Open from 11 till 5, 
and from 6 till 1 


RITI SH MUSEUM. 


The BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from the 
lst to the 7th of FEBRUARY, both days inclusive. 
(Signed) EDWARD A. BOND, 
Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, January 26th, 1881. 


EAD MASTER WANTED, by 
March Ist, for Bedford County School (one 
mile from Bedford), constructed for 300 Boarders. 
Annual Salary, £400, with capitation fee for every 
boy over 150. Residence, rent, rates, and taxes free. 
The course of instruction is similar to that on the 
modern side of the great Public Schools.—For further 
information, apply to the SECRETARY, 6 St. Paul’s 
Square, Bedford. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A 
Physician can strongly recommend a BOARD- 
1NG HOUSE, in connection with the Brighton High 





Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 

















School for Girls. — Address, ‘ F.R.C.P.,” care of 
Messrs. JOEL EDWARDS and SONS, 9 Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 

— Mrs. 


| ge toh GOVERNESS. 
\ GEORGE A. SPOTTISWOODE most highly 
recommends a French-Swiss GOVERNESS for Pupils 
above Ten, teaching Advanced French and ones ag 
and Elementary Drawing. Salary, £70.—Apply, 3 
Cadogan Square, S.W. 


YMNASTICS for LADIES.— 
Schools, Colleges,and Private Families attended, 
by FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS, Certificated Teacher 
of Ling’s System. Teachers trained. Swimming also 
taught.—1 Soames Villas, Bellenden Road, Peckham. 


LADY, residing in a healthy part 

of Edinburgh, wishes to RECEIVE THREE or 
FOUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight 
years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—F or 
— apply to Mrs. GILLESPIE DICKSON, 1B 
nverleith Row, Edinburgh. 











OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 
BOYS (et. 14 to 18).— With Thorough 
Private Tuition by Experienced Masters, and every 
convenience fcr encouragirg a manly, self-resouree. 
ful, and _ studious disposition. — Address, J. C. 
GAWTHERNE (M.A., Oxon.), Stifford Bridge, near 
alvern 


HE , BEV. CHARLES STUBBS, 
» Cambridge, Le Bas Prize Essayist, 1868, 
has a VAGANGY for PRIVATE PUPIL. Next Term 
January 29th. Special tuition in History, som ge 

and Political Economy. Terms, 200 guineas 
annum, References, Bishop of Oxford, Dr. ye try 
Professor Bryce. M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry 
b pear Spent es the Dean gh mone Ae 
and others.—. 8, Granborough Vicar. 

age, Winslow, Bucks, : . 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and ERACTICE of AGRICUL. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


two hours from Town 
ES. 





In the South-Down Country ; 
REFERE 


The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The LorD CHANCELLOR. 

The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CuRrIST CAURCH. 

The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 

Petersfield, Hants. 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a 

CLASS for NURSES, teaching them the Kin- 
dergarten System of dealing with Children in a simple 
and easy manner, and meeting on TUESDAYS at 
8 p.m., at 45 Weymouth Street, W., where all infor- 
mation may be obtained. 


-OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 

_~ 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

PROVIDE AGALNST ACCIDEN’ rs! 


ACCIDENTS WIL! WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Com any insuring against 

Accidents of al 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000, 000. 
PAID-UP C —— AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
ERATE PREMIUM 
BONUS ALLOWED 10 INSURERS AFTER FIVE 


£1,680,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West- _ Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing ey ss, 

64 CORNHI L L, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 











TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
kK) COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—MATHE. 
MATICAL MASTERSHIPS.—TWO will be 
VACANT at or before Easter. Candidates must be 
Wianglers or First-Class men in Mathematics, and 
unmarried.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


IX GRAND PRIZE PUZZLES, 
\ combining Instruction with Amusement.— 
FIRST PRIZE, £500, SECOND PRIZE, £200; 1030 
other Prizes, from £100 to £1. Bankers—Mesere. 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 
Trustees of Prize Fund—Lieutenant-Colonel Feilden, 
Major E. F. Knottesford Fortescue, J.P. 

The Prizes will be increased or reduced, in propor- 
tion as the sales exceed or fall short of the estimate 
in the prospectus. 

No one need hesitate to try fora prize, as patience 
and perseverance may succeed, even where skill is 
lacking. 

All Solutions will be numbered and lodged with 
the Bankers, unopened, until March 15, 1831. 

The Six Puzzles, with full directions for arranging 
them, for 24 Penny stamps, or P.O.O., for 28, payable 
at the G.P.O. to J. BELL, Educational Prize Trust, 
58 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


YUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. 'RELTON, Secretary. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombaré 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

















AGLE IN; eURARCE COMPANY, 


For Levee pees "ee 1807. 
Accumulated Funds........cccscccssescesseree £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500 1000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the on or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


fre 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


P 2 ss OC A. 
GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. 

** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame."—Civil Services Gazette. 

JAMES and CO.,, 
HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD HATH 


ERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, hd - Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


London, 


Supplies, by his absolutely Painless System of Dentistry, the GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE-MEDAL 
TEETH (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) 


S. G. Hutcutns, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says :—“*I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry.” 


PROFESSOR GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says :—‘‘I have examined and tested 
your patented Painless System of adjustment ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


CONSULTATION FREE DAILY, AND TERMS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 
Pamphlet, Painless Dentistry, 116th Edition, gratis and post free. 


SPOONS and FORKS, ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE. 


The PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, cannot be distinguished from Silver. 

Best quality, strongly plated. Fiddle or Old Silver Pattern. 








Table Spoons or Forks, per doz. wii sf £110 0 
Dessert Spoons or Forks, _,, dks ne aes t 2 O 
Tea Spoons 014 0 
With ordinary usage, the above quality will wear 20 years. 
Second Quality.—Fiddle Pattern. 
Table Spoons or Forks, per doz. Ar . an ee a O 
Dessert Spoons or Forks, _,, i er ee 017 0 
Tea Spoons <i Be ie 012 0 


Bead, Thread, King’s, or Shell Pabieen’ in proportion. 
Carriage paid to any railway station. Samples, at above rates, post free. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON sends a CATALOGUE 


GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of General Furnishing 
Tronmongery, Cabinet Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with lists of prices. 


39 OXFORD STREET, 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET, &c. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical T each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.O. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 43 6d. 














¥ R 
STABLISHMENT, DOG, and 
WINE LICENCES. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue remind 
those who keep Carriages or Male Servants, or who 
use Armorial Bearings, that their Licences must be 
renewed in the month of January. 

Dog Licences must be renewed at the same tims, 
and whenever any additional dog is kept a Licence 
must be immediately obtained. 

Farmers and shepherds may obtain exemptions for 
dogs kept and used solely for tending sheep or 
cattle on a farm, but a declaration that the dogs are 
so used must be made to the Supervisor of Excise 
for the District. 

Licences or exemptions are not transferable from 
one person to another. The penalty for keeping a 
dog without licence or exemption is £5. 

TAKING ORDERS FOR WINE, &c.—The Com- 
missioners also give notice that no person may 
solicit, take, or receive any order for Wine or Spirits 
unless he holds a licence for that purpose, or is the 
bona fide traveller for a firm duly licensed in the 
United Kingdom. The penalty for so acting without 
licence is £100. When the resid of the off 
is not known or is out of the kingdom, the summons 
will be left at the house or place where the offence 
was committed. 

_ London, January Ist, 1881. 


YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. _ 
B. NTER, M.D., &c. 
Resident Physicians {THio8. MACCALL, M. D, &e. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 


the MANAGER, 
URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 

Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


GOLD ‘MEDAL, Al, PARE, 1878. 

















FRY’S| -yry’s i CARACAS COCOA, 
A i ad a 
COCOA “A a wry cubnaniet article.” 
—Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S| 


RY’S ,Cocoa EXTRACT. 
Cc 1 , 
COCOA | the gupetiiaen i emieted, 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DOUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 


Have you ever tasted it? 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aérated waters. 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refréshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 














HUNYADI JANOS 





“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.” 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 6p AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Winoglassful. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 





THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
= and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 


— Se part. 
Id by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


PILLS.—Sudden changes of temperature 
sorely try all persons prone to rheumatism, sciatica, 
tic-doloreux, and many maladies age ni less pain- 
ful, though of shorter duration. On the first 
of stiffness or suffering in any muscle, joint, or nerve, 
recourse should immediately be had to fomenting the 
seat of disease with hot brine, and rubbing in this 
remarkable Ointment, which will assuage the un- 

i of the , subdue inflammation, and reduce 





BEMASEDLA Meg § PERS SeADLE 
'D, are t 


AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and C Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refres , and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Bold by Chemists. 





the swelling. © Pills, simultaneously taken, will 
rectify pone rat disturbances and renew the 
strength, No remedy heretofore discovered has 
proved so effective as the Ointment and Pills for 
removing E gouty, rheumatic, and scrofulous attacks, 
which afflict ages, and are commonly called 
hereditary. 





XN RANT’S ne CHERRY 


The most neuen. a it stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. 


Is used in place of wine. 
The Sportsman's and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 


BRANDY, 
Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor-General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy and General Public. 


cee GRANT, the Distillery, 


Maidstone. 














out, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 


CURE. 
ADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of dict, 
and in no case can they prove a. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and rer ac an Chemists, in bottles, 
ls 144; three in one, 2 
Ask for EADE'S SOUT a and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health er Skin. It 
ents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling o: 
poe 5 hens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
oustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
oom the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
3 all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, ad and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 
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WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 
BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smel 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 
C ts. 
ae maths meting Ae er of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY ©. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, Loadon, E.C. 


THE 





GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluatle and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lievisc COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it, 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle, Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” witout which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKW 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throu; hout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD I2ISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


|The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


j 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILL 8S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO, 


| “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and 20 better 
| Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
| 
| 





CAUTION .—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the murket (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 














ELL, London; and Export 








KINAHAN’S 





LL 





WHISKY. 








{ 


“THREE | 


in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and ‘Trade Mark. 


CASTLES.” 
Ww. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N EA V E’S 


D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALID S. 
Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Britisn Meptcan Journat.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. B. NEAVE and CO. Fordingbridge, England, 








FOR 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

THE MoRAL INFLUENCE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By One 
who Knew Her. 

—— eats CHARACTER OF MAN. By the Duke 
of Argyll 

THE QUEEN'S PRINTERS’ VARIORUM BIBLE AND THE 
WESTMINSTER REVISION. By B.S. Poole 

THE BOERS AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B. 

THE SOCIALISTS OF THE CHAIR. By John Rae. 

THE FAILURE OF FREE CONTRACT IN IRELAND. By J, 
A. Farrer. 

Woman's CLAIM. By Emily Pfeiffer. 

FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
3y the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE THREE F's, 
By Sydney C. Buxton. 

PROFESSOR GREEN’L EXPLANATIONS. By Herber$ 
Spencer 

SOME Bucant BOOKs: 
Of 1880. 
_ STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


rice 63, or 21s per annum, post free. 
H i BRITISH QU RRTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLV., for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS. 
CONGREGATIONALISM, 
UGo BAssI. 
THE Lorp’s SUPPER HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN BELGIOM. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND WAR, 
3. MATERIALISM, PESSIMISM, AND PANTHEISM: FINAL 
CAUSES, 
. Dr. JULIUS MUELLER. 
- Some NATIONAL ASPECTS 
CHURCHES, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
—— Hopper and Stougutoyn, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


[> QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
301, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
Lorp CAMPBELL’S MEMOIRS, 
CALIFORNIAN SCENERY AND SOCIETY, 
LorD BOLINGBROKE IN EXILE. 
PROTECTION OF BRITISH BiRDs. 
Lorp BEACONSFIELD'S “ ENDYMION.” 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF, 
McCarTHY's HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 
. EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 
9. TH& RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
10. Fue TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ARMY & NAVY MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, ls. FEBRUARY, 1881. 
CONTENTS, 

PHOTOGRAPH OF SIR CHARLES YorRKE, G.C.B., &c., 
AND SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. By B, A. B. 

Russia AND KHIVA. By Sutherland Sita, 

MODESOF WARFARE. By Frances Bellasis. 

DERVAL HAMPTON; A STORY OF THE SEA. By James 
Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &e. 
(Continuation.) 

CRIME IN THE ARMY. By H.B. Franklyn, LL.D. 

A TRIP TO THE SMALLEST CAPITAL IN Europe. By a 
Naval! Officer, 

LADY CE LANcy. 

My Frienp. By L. Marlow. 

Why KANDAHAR SHOULD BE RETAINED. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger. 

Lirerary CHIT-CHAT, SERVICE GossI?P, &c. 

London; W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





By Lioutenant. 


A GLANCE AT THE LITERATURE 
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“FNHE AUTHORITY of CHRIST; ” 
New Sermon by the Rev. Sroprorp A. 
Brooxe. See Inquirer of January 29th. Post free, 


53d, and of the Publisher, W. MAWER, 37 Norfolk 
prone Strand, W.C.; or any Newsagent. 








FISH ER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BRO W N AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 254. z 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS. 
Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 4. 
Mabel: Childhood.—5, Girlhood.—6. Squire, 
GgorRGE Evtor. 
THE ORIGIN OF LONDON, 
OxFORD HONOURS. 
ET TU IN ARCADIA VIXISTI. 
HOLIDAY CusTOMS IN ITALY. 
VOLTAIRE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


By R. L. Stevenson. 


A PERSIAN APOLOGUE. (To E. H. P.) By Austin 
Dobson. 
AGRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (Withan 


Illustration.) Chap.6. A Hazardous Descent —i. 
When the Cat's Away.—8. Two Methods of Pleasing. 
—9. Mrs. and Miss Jennynge. 

London : Situ, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN E, 
No. 256, for FEBRUARY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, By Henry James, Jun. 
Chapa. 19-20, 

2, ETIENNE DotEt. By George Saintsbury. 

3. ATHLETICS AND Epucation. By Hely Hutchinson 
Almond. 

4, CHRISTMAS, AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP, IN THE 
Brack Mountarn. By Arthur J. Evans. 
Part IT 

5. Mr. Frank BucktanpD. By Spencer Walpole. 

6. Rucey, TENNESSEE. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 

7. “Tue Cop.” By Lady Pollock. 

8. THE PREVENTION OF Froops. By Urquhart A 
Forbes. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
— ACKWOOD’ S MAGAZINE, for 

FEBRUARY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXIV. ” Price 

2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part IV. 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD AND MR, FOX IN THEIR 
Ear.y Days, 

Mr. Cox’s Prorecs. In Two Parts.—Part I. 

ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS, 
—II. PortrA. 

TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF CICERO. 

THE SALMON OF CLOOTIE’S HOLE. 

JHE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


NPRASER’S 

: FEBRUARY, 1851. 

CXXXIV. Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

In TRUST: THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
Chap. 1. Father and Daughter. 2. The Rest of the 
Family. 38. The “Game. 

WANTED: a New CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA. By 
Robert H. Elliot. 

MacauLay. By Ernest Myers. 

GREEK DINNERS. By Professor Paley, 

“Epxera: NUE. By BR. J. M. 

ALONE IN COLLEGE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

FLIGHT, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, By 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

CONCERNING THE CHEERFULNESS OF THE OLD. By 
A. K. H. B. 





“MAGAZINE, 
No. 614. New Series, No. 


J. Bell 


VILLAGE Lire OF GEORGE ExioT. By T. E. Kebbel, 
THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for FEBRUARY. 


By A. C. Swinburne. 
By Herbert Spencer. 
By William 


TENNYSON AND MUSSET. 

POLITICAL DIFFERENTIATION. 

REFORM IN PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 
Rathbone, M.P 

Ltonce pz LaveraGne. By T. E. C. Leslie. 

SMALL FARMERS IN SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE, By 
Wentworth Webster. 

TxE DWELLINGS OF THE Poorrn Lonpoy. By Henry 
R. Brand, M.P. 

Our Forsicn anpD Iris 
Beesly. 

Tue TRaGcic CoMEDIANS, 
George Meredith. 

Home AND FoREIGN AFPAIRS. 

CHAPMAN and Hatt, Liurrep, 193 Piccadilly, 


Po.icy. 
hapters XII—XY. By 


By Professor 


WHE NINETEENTH CENTU RY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1881, price 2s 6d, 
RITUALISM. By the Very Rey. the Dean of St. Paul's. 
THE TRANSVAAL. By the Right Hon. Sir Bartle 

Frere, Bart. 
COLLIERY EXPLosions. (1) By Herman Merivale. 
(2) By Colonel Shakespear. 
THE BREAKING-UP OF THE LAND MONOPOLY. By the 
Marquis of Blandford. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, By the late E.S, Dallas. 
AMERICA AS A FIELD FOR AGRICULTURAL SETTLERS, 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERALISM. By Robert Wallace. 
THE CiTY PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. By Rey. R. H. 
Hadden. 
A JEWISH VIEW OF THE ANTI-JEWISH CRUSADE. By 
Lucien Wolf. 
IRELAND :— 
1. Abolition of Landlords. By 
Lord Monteagle. 
2. Emigration. By J. H. Tuke. 
C. KEGAN Pavt and Co,, London, 
‘ { JNEBEEABED AGAIN.”—See the 
BUILDER (4a, by post 43d) ; also for Views 
Thornhill Park ; 








the Right Hon. 





of Street Architecture; Residence, 
Town Chancellary of Konstanz, and Plans of 
University College—* Thon shait not Work”’— 
Haydon and Elgin Marbles—Engineers and Welfare 
of London—Lambeth under Water—Reclamation by 
Vegetable Growths—Architects and Sanitation, &e. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 














THE EXPOSITOR. 


A NEW SERIES commenced with the JANUARY 
NUMBER. — rehl Ts SAMUEL COX. 
J Mont} y, Is. 


The First Psalm. — By the Rey. 8 
See THE EXPOSITOR for February. 


Morality and Religion. By T. M. Home. 
See THE EXPOSITOR for February. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions 
in their Bearing onthe Old Testament Scriptures. 
By Professor E. H. Piumprre, D.D. See THE 
EXPOSITOR for February. 


The Historical Christ of St. Paul. By 
Rev. G. MatuEson,D.D. See THE EXPOSITOR 
for Jannary and February. 


Christ and the Angels. By Professor 
W. Rosertson SmitH, M.A. See THE EXPOSI- 
TOR for January and February. 

The Corinthian Sadducees. By Rev. 
JosErH AGAR Breet. See THE EXPOSITOR for 
January and February. 

Secularism. By R. H. Hurton. 
EXPOSITOR for January. 


The Tetra Grammaton. By Rev. S. Cox. 
_ See THE EXPOSITOR for January. x 5. ee 


The Supremacy of Love. By Prof. HENRY 
Wace, M.A, See THE EXPOSITOR for January. 
The Guardian says:—* We congratulates the editor 
on such a remarkably successful opening of the 
thirteenth jbali- -yearly volume of this useful monthly 
magazine.’ 
London: 


3. Cox, 

















See THE 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 winneeninienied Row, 





Edited by Prof, H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 
THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
PORTRAIT OF REV. PROF. ScoTT, OF MANCHESTER, 
BIB_te GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE TO COME. By Rev, T. 
G. Horton. 
Tue Story OF St. CoLumBA. By Mr. John A. Ross. 
Rest FROM SORROW; OR, THE MINISTRY OF SUF- 
FERING 
ApoLLOs HOWARD ON THE PuILosoruy OF PULPIT 
NOTICES. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHURCH MEETING. By Beta. 
“AS ONE WHOM HIS MOTHER COMFORTETH.” By Mary 
Beighton. 
THe Way OF THE WORLD. By Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
In MEMORIAM—ReEV. W. THorP. By Rev. W. Guest. 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
|27 Paternoster Row. 





THE 


LEISURE HOUR. 


A New Series commenced with January 
Part. 


FEBRUARY PART now ready, containing :— 


THE ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO, With Illustrations, 


“Witt He No’ Come Back AGAIN?’ Chaps. 4.6. 
By Jessie Edmonston Saxby. Lilustrated. 


MEMORABLE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.— 
Il, Free Speech. With Engravings. 


J. W.M. Turner, R.A. With Portrait and Illustra. 
tions. 


Natural History Notes. Wild Cats—Talking 
Birds—Australian Love Birds—Pular Bears. 


PAST AND PRESBNT IN THE EAST.—II. By the Rey. 
Harry Jones, M.A. Illustrated. 


FAITHFUL ROYAL SERVANTS. 

Sussex FOLK AND Sussex WayYs.—II. 
J.C. Egerton, M.A. 

A MornNtne@ CALL. 

SpPrriTUALisM.—II. Spirit- 
Irving Bishop. 

RusstaN NIHILISISM. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, 
M.A., Author of ** Socialism,” &c. 

Music—A LULLABY. By Joseph Barnby. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRIMINAL Law.—II. Circumstantial 

Evidence. 
PoETRY—THE THRUSH.—THE ANGEL. 
VARIETIES, 


WitH FRONTISPIECE OF 


By the Rey, 


Rapping. By Washington 


CALAIS Prep, 


EONTES *. 


BY TURNER. 


SIXPENCE 





NOTICE.—Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


QOLITICAL ECONOMY 
for BUSINESS PEOPLE, By Ropert 
JAMIESON, 

**Some new views on the subject, which ara set 
forth with great clearness, and are deserving of atten- 
tion.”"—Scotsman 

London: EFFINGHAM WILsoN, Royal Exchange. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Tirea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L. 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW LIST. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
BUTLER. By the Rev. W. Lvcas 


Cotutns, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 
With Portrait, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Manarry, 


Dublin. With Portrait, crown 8yo, 33 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 


LITERATURE, Biographical and Critical. De- 
signed mainly to Show Characteristics of Style, 
By Wma. Minto, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
English Literature in the University of Aberdeen. 
Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, pp. 566, 7s 6d, 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT'S NEW WORK. 

The LAND of GILEAD. With Excur- 
sions inthe Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘Lord Elgiu’s Mission to China,’’ 
** Piccadilly,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy S8vyo, 21s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


NOTES of an IRISH TOUR in 
By Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., G.C.B 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


1846. 


New 





By the AUTHOR of « PRIVATE LIFE of GALILEO,” 
The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the 


Author of ‘ Private Life of Galileo,” “Junia,’? 
&e. In2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

« The author writes in an amusing, animated style. 
Sheis a shrewd and accurato observer, and has an 
eye for the picturesyue as well as for the humorous. 
ececee Those who have held Dickens's picture of Eden 
to be a caricature may alter their opinion if they look 
into the ‘ Now Virginians.’ "—St. James’s Gazzatte. 


BEING the 
The HANDY BOOK of BEES. Being 


a Practical Treatise on their Profitable Manage- 
ment. By A. PETTIGREW. Fourth Edition, Rey ised 
and Enlarged, crown Syo, 33 6d. 

The author of this volame is evidently a practical 
man, and knows a great deal more about bees and 
their habits than most of the bee-keepers in England ; 
indeed, he may be said to be a very master in the art 
of bee mysteries,” —Bell’s Life in London, 

** We recommend his book to all who wish to spread 
a knowledge of this useful art among their neighbours 
and friends.”"—Land and Water. 


A NEW and ieee aeteten 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Ediaburgh and London. 
NEW WORK by Miss FRANCES POWER COBBE 
Just published. 

HE DUTIES of WOMEN. A Course 

of Lectures delivered in London and Clifton, 

By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 164 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 


Also, N 





EW EDITIONS of the FOLLOWING. 
By the Same Author. 
The HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. Essays 


on the Life after Death, and the Evolution of 
Social Sentiment. Second English Edition, 222 
pp., crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


ALONE to the ALONE. A Collection of 
Prayers. Third English Edition, with additional 
Preface, 221 pp., crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 

Wirrtrams and Noncarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





n 1 vol. post Svo, price 5s, 
\ TORDS of FAITH and CHEER: a 
Course of Lectures for Men and Women, 
Churchmen and Thiokers. By tha Rev. ArcHER 
GURNEY, Author of “The- Faith against Free- 
thinkers, Restoration, &c.” 
— ; KEGAN Paul and Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 





Just published, in crown 8yo, price 5s. 
HE INCARNATE SAVIOUR 
a Life of Jesus Christ. By Rev. W. RB. Nicox, 
M.A, 

“There was quito room for such a volume. It con- 
tains a great deal of thought, often penetrating, and 
always delicate, and pleasingly expressed. The sub- 
ject has been very carefully studied, and the treat- 
ment will, I believe, furnish much suggestive matter 
both to readers and preachers,"—Kev. Professor 
SANDAY. 

Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, 
ApDaMs, and Co. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
SPHODEL. The New Novel. By 
the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


__ London: J. and R. Maxwk LL, Shoe Lane, E. 0. 





__ Price Sixpenee, 
‘HE BASUTO WAR: a Brief Reply 


to Sir Bartle Frere’s Article in the Nineteenta 


iby P.S. Erno, Carada Buildings, West. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Our Holiday in the East. By 


Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
SUMNER, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector of 
Old Alresford, Hants, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain 8. H. — Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Me ajesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vel., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


‘Fay Arlington,’ &e. 3 vols. 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 
By Mrs. 


DurFrFus Harpy, 3 vols. 
Hovstoon, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 


Fixed as Fate. 
&e. 3 vols. 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. 


By Mrs. SIMPSON, Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Strictly Tied Up. By the Right 





NEW NOVEL. 


BOUND BY THE LAW: 
By HELEN WESCHE. 

‘‘Narrates the slow, but finally successful struggle 

un oe rgone by a man who has to win anew the affec- 
ns of his wife.”—Atheneum. 

“ Clever and right-hearted."—Daily Telegraph. 

‘There is both interest and novelty. The author 
has given us @ new moral situation.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘The plot is interesting and well worked out, and 
several of the scenes are really powerful.”—London 


Figaro. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ELLISSEN and _ CO., 
TYPE STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SPIRIT OF THE "MATTERHORN: 


By LORD po 
Dedicated to the Peers of Scotland. 
W. MITCHELL, Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 


Now ready, 10s, post free. 


THE CLERGY LIST, FOR 1881. 


Compiled from official sources, and embodying the 
names of those ordained at the Christmas Ordination. 
Containing Alphabetical List of the Clergy in Eng- 
jand and Wales; Houses of Convocation ; Alphabetical 
List of the Clergy i in Ireland; List of the Clergy of 
the Epi scopal Church in Scotland; Lists of the Clergy 
of Colonial Dioceses; Army and Navy Chaplains ; 
Foreign Chaplaincies; Chaplains of Prisons ; Union 
3 Public Schools; H.M.'s Inspectors of 

Schools; Alphabetical List of Benefices, with Post 
Towns; Cathedral Establishments and Collegiate 
Chapters ; Ecclesiastical Preferments in the Patronage 
of the Crown, the Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, 

Archdeacone, Universities, Col'eges, and Private In- 
dividuals; Benefices arranged noder their Ecclosiasti- 
cal Divisions, 

London: JOHN HALL, 38 Parliament Street, 8. W. 





Now ready, 10th Issue, for 1881, 700 pager, post ‘v0, 
cloth, price 4s 6d, nett ; ‘post free, ds. 
HE CLERGY DIRECTORY and 
PARISH GUIDE, 1831. An Alphabetical List 
of the Clergy of the Church of Evg'and, with their 
Degree aud University, Order and Date of Ordina- 
tion, Benefice and Dats of Induction; also a List of 
Beoefices, with the Population, Incumbent, Annual 
Value, and Patrons; and an A!minack, with Table of 
Leseone, and other useful information Thoroughly 
Revised ‘and carefully Corrected to End of 1880, 
‘ London, THomas. Boswortu, 198 High Holborn 
WC. 





ow w ready, crown 8yvo, loth, | price e 68. 


RIMAS. By H. _ Packwarer, AM. 


London; &IMPEKIN, IN, MAREHAr -L, and Co 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Many Copies of each of the following Books are at home this day at Mudie’s 
Select Library :—Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield ; McCarthy's History of 
Our Own Times; The Flight of the ‘Lapwing; Japan, by Sir E. J. Reed; 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Miss Bird; Miss Bird’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains ; Borneo, by F. W. Burbidge; Life of Lord Campbell; Kinglake’s 
Crimea (New Vol.); Christie’s Biography of Etienne Dolet; Life of Sir James 
Outram; The Wild Coasts of Nipon, by Captain St. John; New Guinea, by 
L. M. D’Albertis; Captain Colville’s Ride in Algeria; Gillmore’s Ride Through 
Hostile Africa; Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi; Tennyson’s Ballads; Duty, by 
Samuel Smiles; The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon Barry ; Children at 
Jerusalem, by Mrs. Holman Hunt; Ruskin’s Letters to the Clergy; and more than 
One Thousand other Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons. Fresh Copies 
of all Works of general interest are added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Cqnstant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ADDED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the newest Books for a Subscription of One Guinea per 
annum. 





Four Volumes of the newest Books, with free pics for a Subscription of Two 
Guineas per annum. 


Six Volumes of the newest Books, with free eleiniis together with all the club 
privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per annum. 


Club Membership only, Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Sets of books are divided, to meet the convenience and wishes of Sub- 
scribers. Specially advantageous terms offered to Country Subscribers. The public 
are invited to inspect the Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing- 
room, Reference Library, &c. 





Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to 
MR. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


(LIMITED), 





SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6@. To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 


By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FARMING IN A SMALL WAY. 


By JAMES LONG, 
Author of “ Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” “‘ The Goat,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE LAND LEAGUE. 


By the Rev. DAVID HUMPHRYS, C.C., 
Clonontly, Cashel, Tipperary. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO, 1 Paternoster Square. 


Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Deductive, 4s; 
Inductive, 6s 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, lis. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, lds. 


Lonemans and Co. 





London : 





NEW HIGH-CLASS JOURNAL. 
| Fogel ; a Weekly Journal devoted to all matters affecting 
Landed and House Property. 
Every SatTurpay, price SIXPENCE. 
Number 1 ready February 12th. 

Printed and Published for the Proprietors by CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and 

Co., La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 
*,* Prospectuses of Lanp post free on application to the Publishers. 





Price 8d. 
— JOURNAL, for FEBRUARY 1. 


COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 


Experiments in Workhouse Manage-| Story of the Queen Louise of Prussia, 

The Ugly Duckling Theory. 

Poor Folks as Fandholders. 

Curious Antipathies. 

What is a Cold? 

The Subsidence of Land in the Salt 
Districts of Cheshire. 

Michael O’Shaughnessy’s Funeral. 

The Puzzle of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Literary Beginners. 

A Novel Pet. 

A Play upon Surnames. 

Recollections of a Highland Census. 





ment. 
A Strange Retribution. 
Phases in Canadian Home-L‘fe. 
Story of the Lord George Gordon Riots. 
Ancient Burials in Orkney. 
Precautions against Fires. 
A Few Words upon Marriage Customs. 
Bird-Law. 
Appliances for Saving Life and Treasure 


at Sea. 
A Remarkable Rogue. 
How Artificial Pearls are Made. 
Swelldom ; by W. Chambers. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Concerning Reporting. Five Poetical Pieces. 
THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
By J. B. Harwoop.—Chapters 1.-7. 


W.and R. CHamsBens, London and Edinburgh. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Parron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


EWELS—SALES 














BY AUCTION. 





DIAMONDS. THREE DAYS IN EACH WEEK 
WATCHES. AT 
AIR DEBENHAM, STORR, AND SONS’ 
oe GREAT AUCTION MART, 
SILVER. | KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WA. 
PLATED. WARE. Large or Small Consignments included in forth- 
CLOCKS. coming Sales on a short notice. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

OHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 
THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
By JOHN WINCKELMANN, 
Translated from the German by G. Henry Lodge, M.D. 
With a Life of Winckelmann, Fully and finely illustrated. 





SPECIAL NOTICE —A THIRD EDITION will be ready on Monday of Mr. 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


NEW NOVEL.—MARY MARSTON. 


3 vols. 


Now ready, in 3 yols., 31s 64, a NEW NOVEL by C. R. COLERIDGE, Author 
of * Lady Betty,’’ ** Hanbury Mills,” &c., entitled 
AN 


ENGLISH SQUIRE. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in the United 
States. By W. G. MarsHaLL, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. (Now ready. 
This work is embellished with nearly One Hundred Woodcuts, illustrative of 
Scenes in the Utah Country and the famous Yosemite Valley; the Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c.; and contains a Full Account of Mormon 
Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 
EXTRACT FROM THE WORK. 
‘Mormonism has now become so firmly established in the United States, that 
it is important, at the present time, when so many of our poor and ignorant 
countrymen are yearly decoyed to Salt Lake City, to call attention to some of 


the evils to which Mormon emigrants to Utah are exposed. 


MUSIC. 
The GREAT MUSICIANS. Biographies of the Great 
MUSICIANS. Edited by F. Hugrrer. 


1, WAGNER. By the Editor. 
2. WeBerR. By Sir Julius Benedict. 


(Ready. 


3. MENDELSSOHN. By Joseph Bennett. 
4. ScnuBerT. By H. F. Frost. 
5. ROSSINI, AND THE MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOL. By H, Sutherland Edwards. 
(Ready. 
6. MARCELLO. By Arrigo Boito. 
7. PuRcELL. By W. H. Cummings. 
7 * 


«* Dr. Hillier and cther distinguished Writers, both English and Foreign, have 
promised contributions, Each Volume will be complete in itself. Small post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s each. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION in SAXONY. By John L. 
BASHFORD, M.A, Feap. 8vo, ls. (Now ready. 
. All who are interested in Elementary Education should understand the Saxon 
ystem. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 








MONTHLY, PRICE 2s 6p. 
ART JOURNAL. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1881. 


On the Ist of January, 1881 (the 42nd year of its existence), a New Volume of th 
ART JOURNAL commenced. 

Considerable changes will be made in the constitution of the Magazine. 

Whilst Line Engravings on Steel, for which the Journal has from its foundation 
been distinguished, will still retain their position as the principal form of illus- 
tration, their employment will be supplemented by Etchings and Reproductions 
in fac-simile. 

A leading feature will, as heretofore, be made of Industrial Art. A Series of 
Illustrated Papers will appear on “ Our Household Furniture." The principal 
Art Furniture Manufacturers in the Kingdom have promised their assistance. 

Artists will find every information respecting forthcoming Exhibitions and 
other matters of importance to them. 


THE 


CONTENTS of JANUARY PART. 


Plate Illustrations. 
I. THE BABES INTHE Woop. By Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 
If, Fac-SIMILE OF A DRAWING BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Il]. TakinG HoMe THE Brive, After J. D. Watson. 


Literary Contents. 


Putney BRIDGE. Illustrated. 

TURNER IN YORKSHIRE. By A, W. Hunt. 

LITTLE-KNOWN SKETCHING GROUNDS. By Wilfred Meynell, 

HINTs TO COLLECTORS :—MODERN DRAWINGS. By J. L. Roge 

GRANADA. By Arthur Griffiths. Illustrated. 

Our HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE: ITS PAST HISTORY AND ITS PRESENT DEVELOP- 
MENT, By G. T. Robinson. Illustrated. 

E. J. POYNTER, R.A. Illustrated. 

WINTER EXHIBITIONS. ART NOTES. REVIEWS. 


Illustrated. 
t. 


CONTENTS of FEBRUARY PART. 


Plate Illustrations. 
TI. THE OLD GERMAN MILL. By A. H. Haig. 
II, THe Guests. After Baron Leys. 
lll. GALATEA. After Professor Francesco Altini. 


Literary Contents. 
OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Illustrated. 
TURNER IN YORKSHIRE. By A. W. Hunt. 
NATURAL HISTORY IN ITS RELATION TO ART. Illustrated. 
Tus STATE AND ART. By Lionel G. Robinson. 
GRANADA. By Arthur Griffiths. Lllustrated. 
Hints ‘ro COLLECTORS: IvorIKS. By A. Nesbitt. 
OUR HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE: ITS PAST HISTORY AND ITS PRESENT D&VELOP- 
MENT. By G. T. Robinson. Lllustrated. 
Art aT Home AND ABROAD, &. 


London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Second Edition, large post 8vo, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S, 
Editor of the “ Africa’ Volume in ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel ;’ late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East-African 
Expedition. 


“* Full of good matter, very lucidly arranged. It begins with an introductory 
chapter, describing the technical details which enter into the practical and more 
scientific pursuit of geographical knowledge. The reader is then given a ‘ sketch 
of historical geography,’ from 1,000 to 450 B.C., showing with what slow steps 
our knowledge of the earth’s surface has been gained. Of the gradual growth of 
such knowledge we are forcibly reminded by a series of little illustrative maps, 
exhibiting the known world at twelve different periods. The chapter on the 
physical geography of our globe is also interesting and clear, being furnished with 
diagrams and coloured maps, which leave nothing to be desired either in design 
or execution. A detailed description of allthe different countries in the four 
quarters of the globe follows these preliminary chapters. We do not know any 
modern work of its kind which, within the same compass, will yield more useful 
knowledge, or give it in a more acceptable and readable form.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Mr. Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, 
wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount 
of information on the physical features of the countries of the world, their 
climate and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, ad- 
ministrative divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to 
distinguish forest regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a 
yf eae addition to this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.” — 
Atheneun. 


Medium Svyo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE: 
A Geological Sketch. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D, F.RS., &e., 
Of H.M.'s Geological Survey of Scotland, Author of ‘* The Great Ice Age.” 


‘* Dr. Geikie'’s object in the present volume is to give an outline of what appear 
to have been the most considerable physical changes experienced in Europe since 
the beginning of the Pleistccene or Quaternary period,—the period immediately 
preceding that which is now being wrought out,and which Dr. Geikie divides 
into Postglacial and Kecent. He attempts to describe in a more systematic 
manner than bas hitherto been attempted that succession of changes, climatic 
and geographical, which, taken together, constitute the historical geology of 
Pleistocene, Postgiacial, and Recent times, This he doesin a more thorough and 
complete manner than we venture to think has ever been done before.”"—Times, 


By the same Author. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. Second Edition, Revised, demy 8yo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 


THE COALFIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


Their History, Structure, and Resources. 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE COALFIELDS OF OUR INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL EMPIRE, AND OF OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.RS., 


Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “ The Physical Geology 
and Geography of Ireland.” 


** A work which has long enjoyed, and seems likely to retain, a reputation as a 
standard authority on the very important subject of which it treats. The work 
has been carefully revised, and in part rewritten. A new chapter on carbonifer- 
ous plants bas been intreduced, drawn up by Professor Williamson, of Manchester, 
and the classification of the carboniferous strata modified in accordance with the 
results of the most recent investigations oi the author and others. In the text, 
in fact, care seems to have been taken to bring the information down to the latest 
available date. At once a most informatory and a very readable manual.’’— 
Scotsman. 

By the Same Author. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of IRELAND. Post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 73. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 
Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and 
Young Women. 


Edited by the Rev. J. P,. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., 
Principal of Whitelands College. 


“It is @ thoroughly efficient and comprehensive manual, and contains more in- 
formation than half-a-dozen primers of health or social science. It would be a 
useful book to add to villago lending libraries, or to give as prizes in Sunday- 
schools, or as presents to young servants. It is indeed a pity that this, or somo 
other book of the same sort, is not more commonly in use in so-called ladies’ 
schools and private schoolrooms.”’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8yo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s ; calf extra, 
marbled edges, lls. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 
Glimpses of Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ The Fairy-land of Science,” “A Short History of Natural 
Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 


‘« * Life and her Ohildren’ is a praiseworthy and admirable attempt to tell us 
something of the children that lifs sends forth, and of their history. Its main 
object is to acquaint young people with the structure and habits of the lower forms 
of life; but, in our deliberate judgment, it will doa great deal more. None will 
read its iatroductory chapter without advantage, and few will read the volume 
through without enjoyment. What constitutes the book’s chief charm is the 
marvellously simple, yet quite scientific style which runs through it, the food for 
thought and future study which it affords, and the truly philosophic glow which 
lights up its every page. The work forms a charming introduction to the study 
of zoology—the science of living tiings—which we trust will find its way into 
many hands.’’—Nature 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and price, 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Ninth 


Thousand. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 











C. KEGAN PAUL AND _ COJ’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Post Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


PROGRESS and POVERTY: an Inquiry into 


the Cause of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with’ Increase 
of Wealth. The Remedy. By HENRY GEORGE. 

“ Mr. George’s work calls for notice not only on account of its ability, and be- 
cause it contains internal evidence of being a product of the economic history of 
California, but because also of the magnitude of the problem it propounds, and 
the nature of the solution it proposes.”"—Professor T. E.CLIFFE LESLIE, in the 
Fortnightly Review. 

‘‘The chapter describing the manner in which civilisation is exposed to danger 
through the increase of the inequality of wealth is powerful, graphic, and instruc. 
tive.”"—Economist. 

“ The value of Mr. George's book lies in the presentation of views derived from 
the peculiar facts of American industrial and social organisation—views which 
may lead thoughtful European economists to modify the generality of their own 
Conclusions rather than to adopt Mr. George’s."—Saturday Review. 


With 29 Full-page Illustrations and Numerous Sketches. 


DECORATION and FURNITURE of TOWN 


HOUSES: a Series of Cantor Lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880, Amplified and Enlarged. By Ropert W. Epis, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
Architect. Square S8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d, 


8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. 


is = = 
DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. Composed 
by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Translated from the Original by 
A. J. DUFFIELD. With Notes. i 

“ We have no version so careful as Mr. Duffield’s."—Daily News. 

*“T ean confidently recommend, as soothing to the nerves, and wholesome to the 
heart and the understanding, the perusal of a few chapters of ‘ Don Quixote,’ either 
in the incomparable Spanish of the incomparable author, or ia the English of Mr. 
Duffield’s excellent translation.”"—Truth. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Frontispieces, cloth, 24s, 


OGIER GHISELIN DE BUSBECQ; His Life 
and Letters. By CHARLES THORNTON ForsTer, M.A,,and F. H. BLACKBURNE 
DANIELL, M.A. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


- > TXT Tr . e 
The NEW PLAYGROUND; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. By ALEXANDER A. KNOX, 

“This brilliant and delightful volume..,...Mr, Knox's pen, we rejoice to find, 
has not lost its cunning, it has all its old freshness and vigour; and among the 
multitude of books of travel, we know nothing to compare with ‘The New 
Playground’ in felicity and charm of style.”"—Daily News. 

“*A bright and sunny book about a bright and sunny land....,.There is hardly a 
page in the whole volume altogether without interest of one sort or another,”—St. 
James’s Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps, 6 Full-page and 4 Smaller Illustrations, eloth, price 16s. 


A POLAR RECONNAISSANCE. Being the 


Voyage of the ‘Isbjirn’ to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. By Captain ALBERT 
HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N., Author of “* The Great Frozen Sea,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, with 75 Illustrations, cloth, price 5s. 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCLES and 
NERVES. By Professor J. ROSENTHAL. 
*,* Vol. XXXII, of ‘‘ Tho International Scientific Series.” 


Crown 8vo, with 2 Maps, and 106 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


The NATURAL CONDITIONS of 


EXISTENCE as THEY AFFECT ANIMAL LIFE. By Kart SEMPER. 
*,* Vol. XXXI, of ‘ The International Scientific Series.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, 


with Critical Notes and Dissertations, by the Rev, T. K. CHEYNE. 

* Durchaus selbstiindig und von wissenschaftlichem Werth.”—Dr. GcTHE, in 
Schitrer’s Literaturzeitung. 

‘* Nowhere does he tread along the beaten tracks, His aim is to open new paths 
for himself, and it is always interesting to accompany him in his pursuit of truth. 
er T.have seldom found myself so attracted by any exegetical work as by the 
volume at present before me.”"—Professor DELITZSCH, in the Academy. 


Large crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


A YEAR'S MEDITATIONS. By Mrs. Cravey, 


— of “Récit d@’une Scour,’ “Fleurange,” &c. Translated from the 
rench. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


JEWISH LIFE in the EAST. By Sypyer 


MonTAGU SAMUEL, 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


DISCONTENT and DANGER in INDIA. By 
A. K. CONNELL. 
The caten aebens the attention of all who take an intelligent interest in 
Indian questions.’’—Scotsman. 
Crown 8yvo, price 1s. 


The DRESS, HORSES, and EQUIPMENT of : 


INFANTRY and STAFF OFFICERS. By Captain Henry Hattam Parr, 
Author of ‘A Sketch of the Kafir and Zulu Wars.”’ 


Small crown 8yvo, cloth. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT. By the 


Hon. Ropen Noe, [Neat week. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
ETHELSTONE, EVELINE, and __ other 


POEMS; or, Legends of the Castle and Tales of the Village, &c. By Mrs. 
Horace DOBELL, Author of “Versus a Woman pro Women, A Man's 
Thoughts about Men,” &c. 


Large post 8yo, parchment antique, price 6s. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. By Mrs. 


RICHARD GREENOUGH. 
“Mrs. Greenough has dealt with 2 difficult subject well, and has given us some 
poetry of a high order.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“ Full of tender pathos,,,...[t is a succession of word-pictures of rare grace and 
beauty.”"—Scotsman. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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GEORGE BELL AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, with gilt top, price 31s 6d. 


BOOKBINDINGS, Ancient, Medieval, and 


Modern. By Josrru CunpDaALL. Illustrated with 23 Engravings, from Examp'es 
formerlyin the possession of Maioli, Grolier, Henri Deux, Diane de Poitiers, 
President de Thou, and other noted Collectors; and from the Bibliothtque 
Nationale, Paris, National Museum, Nuremberg, Imperial Library, Vienna, and 
the British and South Kensington Museums. 

A few Copies on hand-made paper, half-bound, £2 2s, 


Feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. 


Selected and Arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by S. 
WADDINGTON, 

«‘ Many of the examples he has chosen are of great beauty, as is to be expected 
in a collection taken from the works of Tennyson, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, 
Frances Anne Kemble, D. G. Rossetti, Lord Lytton, Sebastian Evans, and many 
others. Few people, we imagine, will read Mr, Waddington’s selection without 
being pleased, or his note without being informed.”—St. James’s Gazette 

“The selection is a singularly atiractive one, and its value is enhanced by the 
interesting ‘ Note,’ as he modestly calls it."—Saturday Review. 

**A very charming selection of sonnets.”"—Daily News. fae 

“This anthology deserves special praise for its good-taste, its catholicity, and 
its quiet thoroughness.”"—Notes and Queries. 


Feap. 8yo, price 2s 6d. 

GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart 
Sayings and Anecdotes. Translated from Greek Prose Writers. By F. A. 
PALEY, 

“ A capital assortment of epigrams and anecdotes, translated from Greek prose 


writers, Some are old friends, but most must be new to the generality of 
readers, and the book is highly amusing,”"—Morning Post. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
VERSES. By E. M. Harris, Author of 


** Estelle,” “ Four Messengers,” &c. 


SONS’ 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


The NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: 


Poem. By F, PripEAvx, Author of ‘ Claudia.” 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. Edited 


from the Original Text, with Introduction and English Notes, by J. DE 
Sorres, M.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
[Cambridge: Dre1cHTon, Bexy and Co.] 

**Mr. de Soyres has done well in providing an edition of the book so accurate 
as regards the text, so careful in all its details, and so completely equipped with 
the necessary explanations for the English reader. The introduction and notes 
are in English, and they contain everything that the ordinary reader will 
require.””—Daily News. 

“Mr. de Soyres has given a careful French Text...... Each Letter has its com- 
plement of notes, which in most cases are helpful and suggestive. An ‘index of 
persons’ gives a brief encyclopedic account of the combatants in the dispute.’ — 
St. James’s Gazette. 

** The notes are short and to the point.’’—The Academy. 


a Dramatic 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


INDIVIDUALISM: Its Growth and 


Tendencies, with some suggestions as to the Remedy for its Evils. Sermons 

preached before the University of Cambridge in November, 1880. By the 

Right Rey. A. N. Lirrtesony, D.D., LL D., Bishop of Long Island. 
(Cambridge: De1cuTon, BELL, and Co. } 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITY. 


A Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to December, 158t, whilst George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By JOHN 
DANIEL LEADER, F.S.A. 

**Mr. Leader has done his work thoroughly well, and has spared no pains in 
searching out and bringing forward every scrap of information that can elucidate 
his subject.”"--Saturday Review. 

“ No previous writer has brought out in such fullness of detail the daily life, the 
troubles, anxieties, and surrounding circumstances of Mary, in her various places 
of captivity and under her successive custodians,"—Daily News. 

** Mr. Leader deserves all the credit of filling up what is almost a gap inhistory. 
eeeees Every care has been taken to make the narrative complete ; and it has, besides 
its historical interest, no little value as a picture of the social and economical 
condition ef England at the time.’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Demy S8vo, 12s. 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: a Series 


of Papers on Economic Statistics. By STEPHEN BOURNE, F.S.S., of the 
Statistical Department of Her Majesty's Customs, 

‘*To any one who wishes to obtain an insight into the economic questions that 
have been most prominent during the late depression of trade, Mr. Bourne's book 
will be invaluable.’’—Statist. 

“‘A series of very interesting statistical papers.’’—Economist. 

“ To the politic! economist and to the statistician, this work will be found of 
the highest value.” —Civilian. 
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Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
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ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
« PERFECTED ” 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“It is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree 
at all this is sure to do so.’”’—‘‘On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung Disease,” by Horace Dosett, 
M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 


“Many to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been 
an obstacle will doubtless be able to take it.”—Lancet. 


“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’”—British 
Medical Journal. 


“¢ Nonauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.” 
—Medical Press. 


‘*A pharmaceutical product which is in its way un- 
rivalled.”—London Medical Record. 


“Tt is a great boon to get such an oil.’’—Practitioner. 


This oil is manufactured from FresH aNp SELECTED LIvERS at 
ALLEN and Hansurrs’ own Factory in Norway. It is prepared 
by an entirely new and distinct process, and presents in the 
most effective condition all the invaluable properties of the 
remedy. 


It is the Onty O1t which does not “ repeat.’”? All who take 
Cod Liver Oil will appreciate this. Instst ON HAVING ALLEN AND 
Hansorrs’ “‘ PerFécteD”’’ OIL, AND DO NOT BE PERSUADED TO 
Accept CHEAP SUBSTITUTES, WHICH ARE PERSISTENTLY OFFERED. 


Sold onty in capsuled bottles, bearing ALLEN and HanBurRYs’ 
SIGNATURE, AND THE TRADE Mark (A PuouGH). Imperial 
quarter-pints, 1s 4d ; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 93. 


Of all Chemists, and of 
ALLEN AND 


| TONGA, 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


NEURALGIA. 

| See Papers in the Lancet by Sypney Rincxr, M.D.; Witttam 
Murrett, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusn, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., 
M.R.C.S.E.; and C, Baper, Esq., Ophthalmic’ Surgeon to Gury’s 
Hospital, for testimony as to the remarkable efficacy of this 
Remedy, and for the record of unmerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the 
following brief extracts :— ; 


| 
“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. 
Many of her teeth were bad. Three doses cured her.’’—‘‘A man, aged 25, had 
suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia in the temples,in the 
eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrica daily cured him in three 
days."-—" A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache andi severe neuralgia along 
| the lower jaw, and in front and behind the ear. Half-a-drachm cared the 
| neuralgia in twenty-four hours.’—‘' W. H., aged 31, had been suffaring from 
| most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days. The neuralgic pains darted over the 
| lower eyelid, the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The testa in both 
the upper and lower jaw were in a very decayed condition. One ter-sp20nful 
was ordered to be taken in half-a-wineglass of water every six hours until the 
pain was relieved. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 
We have also received further overwhelming testimony, both from the profes. 
| sion and the public, of the remarkable efficacy of TONGA. 
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| 

| TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, prodaces its remark- 
| ably specific action on the nerves, without giving rise to any de- 
rangement of the digestive or other organs. Iu bottles at 43 6d 
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World. It is embellished with over 700 Illustrations and Fac-simile Drawings, and a Priced Catalogue of Thousands of Original 
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1. Mysore Colour-printed Silk, of a fine texture and in bright colours, from 35s 
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